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ABSTRACT 

A comprehensive review of educational choice 
literature and selected programs compose part 1 of this report. 
"Educational choice" is a catchall term encompassing a variety of 
strategies to grant parents the freedom to select schools, 
educational programs, or set^ of courses based on the specific 
interests and needs of their children. Advocates of choice offer 
increased competition, equity, local autonomy, and family centrality 
as arguments in support of their position. There are five primary 
categories of choice plans: inter-district open enrollment; 
intra-district programs; post secondary options; second chance plans; 
and plans including private schools. Under a choice plan, schools are 
viewed as consumer institutions that must serve private interests. To 
ensure that private interests do not usurp the interests of 
education, policymakers must consider implications such as the idea 
that planning is a crucial component for choice program development. 
In part 2, case studies were conducted at five sites with operative 
choice programs to obtain first-hand impressions from 45 
adminis orators, teachers, students and parents. A number of themes 
with implications for policymakers emerged from the studies, such as 
the finding that neither inter- nor intra-district open enrollment 
has been a significant incentive for school improvement. An appendix 
provides interview protocols used in the case studies. (99 
references) (EJS) 
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At the request of the Jndieuia D^iartroent of Education, a 
stucfy of educatimal choice was vindertaken by the Indiana 
Education Policy Center. Itie study, conducted during the 
Fall 1990, was divided into t»ro parts. Ihe first entailed 
ccnprd^nsive reviews of the literature and statewide and 
selected districtwide choice plans; the second included 
five case studies (four in Minnesota and one in Indiana) , 
vMch involved interviews with individuals vdio are 
currently engaged in statewide or local choice programs. 
Oonbined, these two r^»rts, "Educational Choice: 
Inplications for Policymakers" and "Case Studies uf 
Selected Choice Programs," provide an overview of the 
current status of educational choice, policy issues raised 
by choice cpticxis, and personal reactions from a number of 
individuals have first-hand knowledge of choice 
programs. 
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E:£!S±iaKil Cboicse: Issues fcr Policynakezs 

Pareoits have always had seme choiae as to vdiere they send 
their children to school. For exairple, in many districts 
dissatisfied parents can request an "educational transfer" frcro 
the heme school, and private schools are available for those vAio 
can afford them. But these choices have been very limited^ and 
the vast majority of American students attend the public school 
assigned to them by the district based solely on vAiere they live. 

Recently, however, policymakers have been examining ways to 
e^qpand the cpticais available to parents and students. 
"Bducatiaial dioioe" is a catdiall term encxitpassing a variety of 
strategies to grant parents the freectcm to select from amoig 
schools, educational programs, or sets of courses based on the 
specific interests and needs of their children. Over 20 states 
have adopted some type of choice plan during the past five years. 

HhB Ratiomle for frtiratiarvil Choiae 

Adtvocates of choloe offer four diverse arguments iii si^sport 
of their positic»i: 

• Ocnpetition. Ocnpetition among schools for students will 
foster the same struggle for excellence that ocnpetition 
among businesses for customers fosters in the free market. 

• Bguity. Wealthy families have always had options; 
educational cdioioe will extend those options to the poor, and 
can provide a medium' for voluntary desegregaticxi. 

• Local autonomy. In contrast to top-down educaticxial mancJates 
that proroote uniformity, choice encxDurages diversity among 
schools, v^ch is vital to successful educational reform. 

• Family oentrality. Qioioe enables parents to select schools 
that reflect their values rather than the state's values. 

The diversity of these arguments helps e>^lain bipartisan 
support for choice. It also explains \*iy dPbRtPs over the details 
of choice legislation can became so heated, and vtiy there are so 
many different choice plans under discussion. 

fidsting dioioe Options 

Ihere are five primary categories of choice plans: inter- 
district open enrollment, intra-district programs, postseoondary 
options, seccxid-chanoe plans, and plans that include private 
schools. 



Inter-Distxict Open Enrollment 



Inter-district open enrollment essentially means that parents 
can send their children to any school in the state, subject to the 
follotdjig restrictions: (a) The district agrees to aco^ 
nonresident students; (b) space is available; and (c) student 
movement vvlll not disrupt prior desegregatioi guideliaies. Plans 
vary as to the portions of state and local funds that foiled the 
child. Usually, parents are responsible for transporting the 
student to the boundaries of the new district, and the receiving 
district is re^x^ible for trarisportatioi fron there to the 
sdiool. 

In 1988, Minnesota became the first state to adopt statewide 
inter-district open enrollment. Thus far, participaticai has been 
limited to less than 1% of students. Over the past two years, 
six ether states have also adopted ocxiprehensive cpen enrollment 
programs, and nine states have adopted more limited inter-district 
open enrollment plans. 

Intra-District Choice 

There are several different intra-district choice plans. 
Intra-district open enrollment means that students can attend any 
sdiool within the district. Three states (Colorado, Ohio, and 
Washingtc^) have passed legislaticxi calling for all districts in 
the state to inplement intra-district open enrollment plans. 

Magnet schools — ^)ecialty schools with a curriculijm designed 
around a specific theme or method of instruction — typically draw 
students districtwide. Primarily an urban phencnenon, these 
schools are intended to attract a racially diverse student body 
and thus achieve voluntary integrati(». Althou^ magnet schools 
have been credited with providing high-quality instructicMi, they 
have been criticized for doing so at the expense of other schools 
in the district, sOditning off the best students and draining funds 
frcn less-favored schools. 

AltemativEt schools offer innovative alternatives for a 
variety of students: dropouts, at-risk students, and students who 
are siitf ly ^dissatisfied with traditicml schools. Their primary 
purpose is to provide innovative instructioial strategies rather 
than to achieve desegregatic^. 

Several school districts around the country ha\'e incorporated 
open enrollment, magnet schools, and alternative schools into v^t 
mic^t be called controlled choice, a form of intra-district choice 
that pronotes individual school ijiprovement, fosters voluntary 
desegregatioi, and gives students multiple (thou^ not unlimited) 
' ^ tians for school attendance. 
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PC3stsecxMT(3ary Enrollitient Options 



Ihis option enables hi^ sctKSol juniors and seniors to take 
seme or all of their classes at an eligible college or tedinj,cal 
institute. Students nay receive high school or college credit for 
the courses. lypically, if they receive hi^ school credit, the 
state pays for tuition and reduces state aid to the resident 
district. Students are responsible for tran^)crtation. 

Minnesota adopted the nation's first ccnprehensive 
postsecondazy enrollinent options program in 1985, and 4%-5% of 
eligible students take advantage of it each year. Colorado, 
Florida, and Ohio have adapted similar plans, and numerous other 
states have more limited versic»is of postseocffidary enrollnent 
programs. 

Second-Chance Programs 

Ihese programs give at-risk students and dropouts a "second 
chance" to si^oeed fay letting them choose an educational setting 
other than their hone school, iheir dioice may be limited to an 
alternative school, but under some seoaxi-chanoe plans, a student 
may be able to transfer to another traditional school either 
within or outside the resident district. In the latter case, 
state aid typically follows the student across district lines, as 
in inter-district open enrollment plans. 

Private School Plans 

With several minor exception, the above p rograms exclude 
private schools. Politically (and perhE^ legally) this exclusion 
was necessary in gaining enough support to pass any choiop. 
legislation at all. However, many advocates claim that the free- 
market benefits of choice will never be realized until the public 
school monopoly is broken by including private schools in choice 
plans. Various strategies such as vouchers, tax credits and 
deductions, and performanoe ccaitracts have been proposed to 
include private schools in choice plans. A limited voucher 
program that allcws disadvantaged youth to attend private schools 
recently was inplemented in Milwaukee, but the legislation 
authorizing the program has been struck down by a state appellate 
court. 

Educational Results of Qioiae 

In theory, the list of the benefits of educational choice is 
long and inpressive. Uhfortunately, theoretical discussicais of 
benefits are far more coninon than erpirical research. And 
although a body of research supports tha claim that choice 
improves student achievement and parent involvement, this 
researcii is fraught with problems. For exanple, many studies 
that have focused on selective magnet schools have failed to 
consider the socioeoc»>cniic background or the prior academic 
ability of the newly clustered student body. Also, in most 
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stxdies it is difficult to factor out the effects of dioioe frcn 
the effects of other significant educational reforms enacted at 
the same time. Finally, nuch research focuses on pero^ion data, 
which, isportant though it may be, is less aawincing than 
enpirical evidence of ijooproved student achievenent and paz^tal 
involvement. In short, research findings are inooiclusive. 

laplicatians f cr PolicyBakers 

Uider a choice plan, schools are viewed as consumer 
institutions that must ser/e private interests. Policymakers must 
ensure, however, that private interests do not usurp the broad, 
democratic interests of education and of society as a vdiole. Tney 
irust strive to balance a desire for excellence with a concern for 
equity. 

The following generalizations gleaned frctn the literature 
warrant ccsisideraticn by policymakers: 

• Choice alcaie is not enou^; sinply increasing the number of 
mediocre schools to which students have access will do little 
to prcmote hi^ier student achievement. 

• If a state wishes to advance school reform through choice, it 
must be pr^xsred to earmark substantial dollars for school 
isprovement initiatives. 

• A crucial ocrpcxient fur the develc$x»ent of an effective 
choice program is planning. 

• Student selecticai policies nust be fair, clear, 
nondiscriminatory, adequately ocnnunicated, legally sound, 
and uniformly ^plied to all students. 

• Financiad si^port for transportation is a critical factor in 
making possible fair and equal participation in educational 
choice. 

• Effective school restructuring likely has been a major 
ocxitributor to the success of choice initiative. 

• A system of d:K^ioe requires parents to make informed, 
educated decisions about the education of their children. 

• While policymakers miist be sensitive to legal issues, at 
present it does not appear that federal or state 
ocHistitutional provisicais pose a significant barrier to the 
inplonentatioi of choice plans unless sectarian schools are 
included in the programs . 

• For inter-Kiistrict choi e to be successful, states need to 
reduce funding and per-pupil expenditure disparities amc»ig 
school districts. 
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Ihe interest of governors and other state policymakers in 
education reform has increased dramatically in the past decade. 
The reas<ans for this oonoem are clear. Between 1982 and 1984 
several highly publicized studies decried the failiire of public 
education. One of the most noted r^xsrts, A Nation At Risk , 
alerted Americans that the U.S. was at risk because ccnpetitors 
throu^iout the world were overtaking our "once unchallenged 
preeoninence in ccninerce, industry, science, and technological 
innovation" (National Oonniissiai, 1983, p. 5). According to the 
report, the nation was at risk becaus«» education, the primary 
institution that "undergirds American pro^ierity, security, and 
civility," was failing in its primary tasks (p. 5) . Further, and 
perhaps more inportantly, education was failing to produce the 
work force needed for today's oorpetitive world and failing to 
pr^are individuals to "participate fulli'" in a "free, democratic 
society" (p. 7) . 

IXiring the 1980s there was unprecedented interest in 
education in the United States, and among reform strategies, 
educational choice has received increasing attenti(»^. Educational 
choice has beoante a bipartisan issue: "Ccaiservative3 see school 
choice as a way of injecting a dose of free enterprise into the 
educational system. Liberals see it as a way of giving the poor 
the same freedom the rich have" (Fiske cited in Natlian, 1989b, p. 
204). 

Educational choice grants parents the freedcm to select a 
district, a particular school, an educational program or a set of 
academic courses based on the specific interests and/or needs of 
their children. Choice programs rqaresent a d^iarture fran the 
historical practice of assigning public school stixients to the 
specific school serving the geogrs^jhical area where the family 
lives. 

Many educaticsial reformers view choice as a vehicle for 
restructuring and inproving our naticxi's schools (Chubb & Moe, 
1990; Glenn, 1989a; Nathan, 1989a; Raywid, 1988? waiberg, 1984). 
HcMever, educaticxial choice is not oti& clear plan that is 
universally understood (Riddle & Stedman, 1989) . Choice has taken 
vastly different forms throu^ state legislation as well as local 
district policy decisicais, and as a result has had vastly 
different effects on ediK:atiGnal programs and participants. 
Educational choice has yielded many outcones, seme intended and 
some not. What is clear is that good intentions have not always 
resulted in good policy decisions regarding educational choice. 
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nor have policy decisions regarding ec^'cational choice always been 
iirplenented with the intended spirit of the legislation. 

Effective school reform through choice, or any other 
approach, requires the dedication, ccRBnitment, and time of 
adninistrators, teachers, and parents. Choice is not a quick 
educatioial fix. It will not help us avoid the hard work 
necessary to transform our nation's schools. Choice is one option 
for faoringing about needed change. And as current research shcMS, 
it is an cpticai that nust be examined carefully and critically. 

Ihe primary purpose of this report is to present an overview 
of the current literature on educational choice in the U.S. Ihis 
review is divided into the following major sections: 

• Ihe Patic^le for Educaticml Choice 

• Overview of ESdsting Choice Options 

• Sunsnary of Eidsting Choice Pr o gr a ms 

• Overview of Specific Educatioml Outcomes Related 
to Choice 

• Legal Issues 

• Fiscal Issues 

• Inplicaticxis for Policymakers 

In these secticais, we will examine current issues in educational 
choice, primary arguments for and against choice, issues 
pertainiiig to private school inclusion in choice programs, 
exemplary choice programs at the state and district level, legal 
and fiscal issues pertaining to choice, and the ijipact of choice 
programs organizatic^l systems and student achievement. 
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OHE RAI!iaift££ FOR mXSVnOBL OCICE 



Educational ciioioe is a policy that has captured the interest 
and the financial and political support of government officials, 
business leaders, and the general public. Choice legislatic»i has 
been adapted or introduced in more than 20 states. Business 
leaders have long supported irrzreased ccnpetition in education 
and, therefore, have wanted to the notion of choice. In the 1990 
Gallip poll (Elam, 1990) , 62% of the respondents believed parents 
should have the right to choose their diildren's school, 31% 
believed they should not, and 7% expressed no opinion. Wlien the 
poll vfas liitiited to parents with sciiool-age diildren, interest in 
choice was even greater, with 65% expressing st^jport for 
educaticml choice. 

Increasingly, policymakers are turning to choice to inprove 
student academic achievement and to increase parental involvement 
in educaticai. Proponents of choice represent diverse political 
and educatioial views. According to Chester Finn (U.S. Senate, 
1985) , there are four primary rationales that undergixd 
educational choice policy: conpetition, equity, local autoncaony, 
and family oentrality. An examination of these rationales 
indicates that although many people s?<!iJ;"«)rt educational choice, 
they do so for very different and of '.an oaiflicting reasons. 

OCBpetxticn 

The value of cowpetition underlies most choice initiatives in 
education. Peter Crucker (1974) argues that education 
institutions, liJce other service institutions, are ineffective 
because of the way they are funded. Business leaders recognize 
that satisfying the custcmer is the only way to guarantee 
continued existence and growth of their CGn|)anies. 

Hc*«2ver, public education institutions (and other government 
agencies) are consistently funded throu^ involuntary tax 
si;?^x>rt. Schools collect their share of tax dollars to stay in 
"Ixisiness" regardless of vftiether they satisfy their clients or 
perform effectively. Public support coupled with involuntary 
student assignment to schools means that educators are guaranteed 
a steady clientele of students regardless of their level of 
performance or their re^xsnsiveness to parents and children. 

Educational choice is an effort to address issues of 
ocitplacency and lethargy in bureaucratic educational organizations 
(Chubb & Moe, 1990; Keams & Doyle, 1988) . UrtJer most choice 
plans, state governraents would coitinue to collect tax dollars to 
support educaticxi, and school districts would maintain the 
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authority to seek additional tax dollars through referenduits, but 
schools would no longer be guaranteed state dollars based on 
involuntary student attendance. Parents oould opt for a school 
either within or outside the distric±, and state funds for 
educating that dhdLld would go to the school of choioe. Therefore, 
schools (and districts) that meet the "market dentand" of parents 
and children would receive continued financial si^iport. Many 
advocates of this approach loaintain that the introduction of 
educational choice would force public schools to be more 
responsive to parents and students, and, in turn, schools wcxild 
provide more desirable educaticml programs (Chubb & Moe, 1990; 
Glenn, 1990; Keams & Doyle, 1988; Nathan, 1989b; Walberg, 1989; 
Wfest, 1981) . Ihey contend that schools (or districts) that do not 
satisfy parents and students would either inprcve their 
educatioial programs ar be forced to close. 

B^ty 

Seme theorists and practitioners advocate choice as a means 
to increase educational equity and opportunities for working class 
or poor families (Glenn, 1989a; Nathan, 1989a; U.S. Senate, 1985). 
Wealthier families, they ooitend, have always had the means to 
exercise options in educating their children. Such families can 
sinply move into neic^iborhoods that offer stronger educational 
programs or choose private schools. Poorer families rarely have 
such options and typically are forced to send their children to a 
district-assigned public school (Darling-Hammond & Kirby, 1985; 
Nathan, 1989a). 

Examination of drc^xxrt patterns in Portland, Oregon, led one 
researcher to conclude that the school attended had more to do 
with whether or not children graduated than either their eoancmic 
status or theii* race (Sexton, 1985) . Aooording to Charles Glenn 
(1989a) , "Geography is destiny for millions of American children; 
where they live affects profoundly the kind of education they will 
receive and what they will learn about life in our society" 
(p. 47). He further notes that "the *nei^iborhood school' is too 
often a means of locking poor children into schools pc^xilated 
entirely by other poor children" (p. 47) . 

Proponents contend that another equity issue addressed 
through choice is voluntary racial integration. Choice programs 
have proven to be an effective strategy for furthering 
desegregation efforts in seme school districts (Blank & Messier, 
1987; Glenn, 1990; Price & Stem, 1987). 

Ii3cal Pukanaarf 

The 1980s will likely be remembered as the decade of federal 
and state intervention in educational policy, and this trend shows 
no sign of easing in the 1990s (Kirst, 1988) . Elected state 
officials influenced by both professional and political agendas 
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are iToreasingly centralizing educatioial policy and prescribing 
outocnte standards. Critics of this trend coitend that these 
top-down government practices have contributed to greater 
binreaucracy and ineffectiveness in our schools (Chubb & Moe, 1990; 
Dcjyle & Finn, 1984; Gregory & Smith, 1987; Sizer, 1984) . 
Advocates of local coitrol argue that the current trend tabard 
greater state interventic»i serves to honogenize educational 
instituticvis and leads to regulations that are insensitive to the 
local conteict, interests, and problems of diverse schools and 
school districts (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Finn, 1984; Kirst, 1984). 
Ih^ ocxitend that the overuse and misintezpretation of statewide 
tests leads to faulty oonclusicans about the effectiveness of 
schools. Supporters of local autonony also assert that greater 
educatioial diversity is desirable and that educational choice is 
a means for attainirig more local control over educational prograins 
(Fliegel, 1989; Nathan, 1989a). This will occur, hcwever, only if 
local schools are freed to satisfy local educational needs and 
interests with minimal intervention frcn state and federal 
governments. Chubb and Moe (1990) fear that state-generated 
choice programs may not go far encu^ in freeing schools of 
paralyzing state coitrol. Huby argue that if ccaitrol is not 
returned to parents, students, and teachers within ocnsminities, 
effective choice and acccnpanying school refond will not be 
possible. 

Family Gentrality 

According to Estelle James (1987) , the state has gradually 
supplanted parents in shading the educaticm, beliefs, and values 
of their children. Many researchers assert that individual and 
family rights, cciniunil^ values, and socizd. pluralism are at risk 
in the current education system (Giroux, 1988; Madaod, 1987; U.S. 
Senate, 1985) . Ihe values and philosophies that shape the public 
school curriculum, they maintain, are often prcd^lematic for 
persons vAw view the world trcm different per^)6ctives. For 
exanple, children are often tauc^t that Christopher Columbus 
"discovered" America. But Native Americans do not likely 
interpret this historical event in the same way as it is depicted 
in most traditicml social studies curricula. 

Some religious groups, particularly fundamentalist/ 
evangelical sects, edso are strong supiporters of increased family 
control and advocate including private schools in educational 
choice programs. They argue that parents should have a greater 
role in selecting the educational programs that serve to shape the 
values of their children (Coleman, 1985) . 

Sumary 

Ihese four diverse raticmles help us understand bipartisan 
sv;p3port for educaticml choice, and it should be clear that those 
vAio &jppart educatioial choice are as varied as the people served 
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in our educational system. As Chester Finn (U.S. Senate, 1985) 
notes, "Ttie puzzle we call 'education dioioe' has many parts" 
(p. 16). 

Clearly, advocates of these separate rationales could — and 
have— come to cross-purposes and become entangled in disagreement 
over the design of effective educational choice policy (Finn, 
1985) . Propcaients of family control may seek private school 
inclusion in choice plans. Egalitarians, on the other hand, may 
view private school inclusion as a benefit to the wealthy; they 
may seek econonic subsidies for the poor to ensure greater 
f ijiancial equity in educaticm. Persons vAio value infusion of 
ccnpetition into the educational system maintain that thrcugh 
ocnpetition schools will either become better or be forced to 
close; therefore, equity beccntes a ncaiissue. While these multiple 
interests are not necessarily mutually exclusive, policymakers 
must be sensitive to the potential conflicts in developing choice 
programs. 
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Inter-District Open EhroUioent 

Inter-distric± choice, which is also called open enrollineiit, 
typically allows families to send their diildren to any school 
district in the resident state subject to the following 
restrictiois: (a) the receiving district agrees to accost 
nrai-resident students; (b) available space exists within the 
receiving district's schools; and (c) the transfer will not 
adversely affect desegregatioi mandates. Seven states currently 
have adapted ocnpi^hensive statewide cpen enrollment plans: 
Ar)cansas, Idaho, Icwa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Utah. Nine 
additional states have adopted more limited legislation for open 
enrollment (se& chart, p. 19) . Phone discussions with state 
personnel revealed that at least 14 other states are seriously 
cc^isidering open enrollment options. 

In some states inter-district choice has been used to 
facilitate voluntary desegregation between two or more districts 
by offering unique and special-focus schools to attract children 
frcra both urban and suburban settings (Price & Stem, 1987; Witte, 
1990) . Inter-district choice also has been used to give parents 
and children greater flexibility in choosing educational programs. 
Frequently, small towns and rural ocmraunities have only one schcol 
at each level (elementary, middle and hic^) , so inter-district 
choice enables parents to expand their educational options to 
neighboring oGnstunities. 

u pite the attention focused on inter-district plans, where 
statewide programs have been iirplemented, fev/ students have 
actually changed school districts. This finding is not 
surprising given the funding and transportation problems inherent 
in inter-district programs. State funding for schools is 
primarily determined by the number of students in the district. 
Therefore, school district officials are less inclined to promote 
inter-district choice plans for fear of losing students and needed 
state funding (Witte, 1990) . Also, the provision of 
tran^xartation between school districts is a d^}arture from 
traditional busing practices and is, therefore, a planning and 
fiscal nic^tmare for many school officials. Currently, the added 
costs and re^xjnsibility for transporting children to a sdiool 
outside the resident district usually fall on parents (Odden, 
1990) . This financial burden, as well as increased travel time 
for youngsters, discourages many parents and children from taking 
advantage of inter-district choice options. 
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Intxa-Distxicc ChoioQ Plans 

Sane form of intra-district choice has always been a^'ailable 
in sore school distxicts throu^iout the U.S. Schcol attendance 
areas are typically determined by local school boards, and some 
boards have allowed parents and students considerab.\e discretion 
in selecting schools outside their attendance areas. Others have 
been very strict in adhering to school attendance zones (Witte, 
1990) . 

Historically, the iitpetus for intra-district choice was 
provided by desegregation mandates. Deseg r egation requirements 
greatly increased pressure to integrate, either by choice or 
force, many large racially segregated schools. In the mid-1970s, 
choice plans were created to minimize the need for forced busing 
(U.S. Serate, 1985) . This section provides an overview of tne 
most popular forms of intra-district choice: open enrollment, 
magnet schools, and alternative schools. 

Open Enrollment 

In intra-district open enrolljnent, families may choose to 
send their children to any school (offering the appropriate grade 
levels) located within their resident school district. This 
option is sanetimes limited by what Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
called "controlled choice," a form of intra-district choice that 
pronotes individual school irproveroent, fosters voluntary 
desegregation, and gives students multiple (though not unlimited) 
options for school attendance (Education Ocninission of the States 
[ECS] , 1989a) . Prcroinent controlled choice plans can be found in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Cambridge, Massachusetts, East Harlem, New 
York, Montclair, New Jersey, Seattle, Washingtcxi, and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Magnet Schools 

Magnet schools are designed to "attract" a racially diverse 
student body and as a result are predaninantly an urban phenonenon 
(Price & Stem, 1987; Witte, 1990). These sdiools offer 
alternatives to the traditicaial curriculum and typically share 
three primary characteristics: (a) a curriculum designed around a 
specific theme or method of instruction; (b) a selected student 
population and teaching staff; and (c) students drawn frcm a 
variety of attendance areas. 

Research findings on the effectiveness of magnet schools are 
mixed. Many macj/Kst schools have achieved the goal of racial 
balance through voluntary integration (Glenn, 1990; Riddle & 
Stedroan, 1989; Witte, 1990) . In a natiotal study spoisored by the 
U.S. D^>art3nent of Education, more than 45 magnet schools in 15 
school districts were examined; this study revealed that 40% of 
the districts were effective in achieving voluntary desegregation 
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(Blank £ Messier, 1987) . Blank and Msssier found that large urban 
sciK3ol districts that were gaining in population and were 
multiracial and miltiethnic v^ere nost successful in achieving this 
result. School districts in Milwaukee, St. Paul, Hartford, and 
Cambridge have iirplemented successful voluntary integration 
programs thrcaj^ tl-^e use of open enrollment options and magnet 
schools (U.S. Senate, 1985) . 

Additionally, there is some evideiice that magnet schools 
increase student achisvenent levels. Researchers found in a 
survey of 12 school districts that 80% of tlie students in magnet 
schools scored at or above district averages in math and r&ading 
(Blank, Dentler, Bat^ell & Chabotar, 1983) . However, these 
positive effects have cone under seme criticism (Moore & 
Davenport, 1989; Price & Stem, 1987) . Researchers have faulted 
the validity of the reported achievement gains because magnet 
schools typically serve a small percentage of the student 
papulation and often leave the traditicml educational system 
intact for the vast majority of students (Chubb & Moe, 1990) . 

Scne researchers have concluded that achievement gains of 
magnet school students have often been made at the expense of 
students in non-roagnet schools (Moore, 1988; Moore & Daver^rt, 
1989; Price & Stem, 1987). Moore and Davenport (1989) have noted 
that magnet schools have typically pulled the "best and the 
brightest" from scS»ol districts, vAiich has had a negativ'e impact 
on non-iaagnet schools. Further, there is sane evidence that 
magnet schools siphon needed funds frcm other schools (Blank, 
1984; Moore & Daverport, 1989) . In a 1984 survey, researchers 
found that magnet schools received, on average, 8% more funding 
than other schools (Blank, 1984) and thus had hi^ier per-pi¥>il 
expenditures. These additicml dollars have been defended due to 
the hic^ier sedaries of more experienced teachers that magnet 
schools seek and hire, greater transportation costs due to busing 
students out of their attendance zones, and the nc?ed to refurbish 
school buildings to attract students. Further, magnet school 
sut^porL frcm foundations and the business cannunity often creates 
an even greater gap between per-pupil expenditures in magnet 
schools and other non-magnet district schools. 

Researchers have also found that students who are selected 
for magnet schools have been predcminantly middle-class black and 
white students (Moore & Davenport, 1989; Price & Stem, 1987) 
Ihis overr^aresentaticai of middle-class students has been 
attributed to the use of selection criteria such as test results, 
prior acade m ic performance, and/or past behavioral record for 
admittance— criteria that disproportionately favor middle-class 
students (Moore & Daveiport, 1989) . Interestingly, however, even 
in magnet schools that have formally revised selection criteria to 
add r ess these oonoems, middle-class students are 
disproportionately represented (Blank, 1984; Moore & Davenport, 
1989) . 
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Many advocates of magnet schools agree that the only 
selecti«i criteria used for these schools, other than racial and 
ethnic balanoGf should be the interests anu \mie5s of parents and 
children (MooL-e, 1988; Nathan, 1989b; Price & Stem, 1987) . Past 
behavior and academic perforxnanoe alcaie should not entitle seme 
students to a better educati^ than others (Price & Stem, 1987} . 
•nie most frequently reoanmended solutitai to the problem of more 
students than available capacity in a magnet school is to adopt a 
stratified randan saiiple frcn \ghich children representing all 
income levels, racial and ethnic groups, and special educational 
needs are selected (Glenn, 1989b; Moore & Davenport, 1989) . 
Another solution is to turn the entire school district into a 
series of magnet schools (ChuUs & Noe, 199C; Noore & Davenport, 
1989; Nathan, 1989b; Price & Stem, 1987) . Advocates of this 
s$3proach ooitend that magnet schools do vcafk, but are available to 
far too festf children. Where magnet schools exist, there are often 
long waiting lists of students wanting to attend (Paywid, 1989) o 
One exception is East Harlem where several uipopular schools have 
closed and programs of the very popular Central Park East 
Ele!:;ientary School have been replicated in tMO other schools and 
extended to higher grade levels (Bamber, Berla, Henderson, & 
Rioux, 1990). 

If only a small proportim of a district's schools are 
magnets, they operate nuch like private schools (Moore, 1988) . 
Ei^ty-nine percent of the magnet schools studied by Blank et al. 
(1983) had procedures for eliminating students with severe 
academic or behavioral probleins frcn their rosters. Like private 
schools, selective magnet schools relegate problem students to 
non-magnet schools, which can become a "dunping ground" for 
children that magnet schools will not take (Moore & Davenport, 
1989; Price & Stem, 1987). Likewise, magnet schools often do not 
serve children with exo^iticmal educational needs (Chubb & Moe, 
1990; Moore & Daverport, 1989; Price & Stem, 1987). Hiis 
phencmanc^ helps to ea^lain the higher test scores of magnet and 
private schools. 

Seme researchers argue that the criticism of magnet schools 
points to problems existing in large urban school districts that 
have neglected effective design and inplementation strategies for 
ijrproving education in all schools (Fliegel, 1989; Nathan, 1989a) . 
Ihey argue that the effectiveness of magnet sciiools should be 
evaluated in places li3ce East Harlem, vftiere magnet schools exist 
within a districtwide school iirprovement effort. 

Alternative Schools 

Alternative schools gained aoc^Ttanoe in the 1960s and were 
designed for stujients who for a variety of reasons did not 
function well in traditional schools. Ihese schools typically 
serve students who have dropped out of school or who are in danger 
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of (SacairjpiDg out doe to underachievement, pregnancy, lov skills, 
or dng or edcohol dependency. 

Alternative schools strive to "rescue" students It/ providing 
an alternative to traditional sdiooling. Ihese sdiools differ 
from traditicml educational programs in oarganizational structure, 
size, and curricular offerings (Saywid, 1984) . Because 
alternative sdiools typically offer open, f lesdble alternatives to 
traditional educational programs, they appeal to parents and 
students who are more philosophically occifortable with open 
learning environments as well. Research has shown that if 
alternative schools are good, their waiting lists are long 
(Raywid, 1989) . Like magnet schools, however, interest in these 
programs has not significantly increased the number of alternative 
schools. Therefore, these successful educaticml programs 
typically serve a relatively sanall percentage of the school 
population. 

McUiy researchers list magnet schools as a fom of alternative 
school, and in terms of meeting student needs and interests, this 
is very 2^]prapriate (Herrington, 1988; Kaywid, 1984) . However, 
magnet schools sprang frcn desegregation efforts, vdiile 
alternative schools for the most part arose out of the need for 
alternatives to the traditicml educaticml system. Therefore, 
the twr approaches have different histories and have led to 
soniswhat different outccnes. 

IMliJce magnet schools, alternative schools exist throu^out 
the ocuntry and have not been limited primarily to urban areas 
targeted for desegregation. Also, because alternative schools 
are grounded in a need for different educational programs, they 
have resulted in greater diversity in and experimentation with 
organizational structure and teaching pedagogy. Raywid (1988) has 
noted that among the educational innovations of the 1960s, 
alternative schools have been a la':cing alternative to traditional 
educational programs, and the positive inpact of alternative 
teaching approaches is irxareasinrjly being documented by empirical 
resea r ch (Gregory & Smith, 1983; Kaywid, 1988). 

Although we often tend to think of alternative schools as 
occupying s^arate facilities, they can and do exist within 
traditional school buildings. For exanple, the "school-within-a 
school" approach to increase choice within schools is an 
ijnportant alternative for many children and parents who do not 
want to leave neighborhood schools. This approach has been used 
effectively in the school inprovement effort in East Harlem (chubb 
& Moe, 1990) . When parents are given alternatives within their 
neic^iborhoods, there is seme evidence to suggest that these 
alternatives are much less costly and can serve greater numbers of 
students (Elmore, 1986) . 
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A po6tsecx»idary options program allows hi^i school jun.rors 
and seniors to take courses for hi^ school or college credit at 
colleges/universities, ocronwnity colleges or vocational/technical 
sciiools. Fourteen states have approved postseccaidary colons 
programs (see chart p. 19) . Such programs are designed to create 
more options fcr students v/ho wish either to accelerate their 
educational program or expand their hi^ school studies to 
include course work that may not be available in their high 
schools. Students may enroll for one or more classes as long as 
the number of classes does not exceed the equivalent of a high 
school load. The hig^ school determines hew nuch credit each 
course is ytKsrth, and students must declare vihether they are taking 
the course for college or hic^ school credit. 

In oonprehensive postseoondary option plans, costs for 
tuition, bocics, materials, and fees are underwritten by the state. 
IVpics^liy these costs are reduced from the resident school's state 
aid to s^jppcart the postsecc»idary institution. Limited 
postseooidary plans require students to pay tuiticm and all 
related costs, so such programs are a viable option only for 
students vAx) have the fijiancial means to pay for college courses. 

Most states rely on parents to transport students to 
postseoondary institutions, but there are a few exo^stions. For 
exairple, in the Florida postseocvidary program, transportation 
costs are shared by the resident district and the receiving 
postseoondary institution. Otdo parents also are reimbursed for 
tran^xsrtation costs, \ftdle in Minnesota only Icw-inccme parents 
are eligible for this aid. Researchers agree that transportation 
for families vAio need it is crucial to make this option available 
to all sti-x3ents (Bennett, 1986; Glenn, 1989b) . 

A major concern surrounding the adoption of postseoondary 
choice options is that hic^ school students will leave in droves 
to attend local colleges, which would mean significarit cuts in 
state aid to school districts. Another concern is that 
postseoondary programs will not be accessible to students in rural 
areas, thus in:a:easing educatimal inequities. Also, fears are 
voiced that requiring parents to absorb transportation costs 
eliminates low-*inccne students from participating in the program. 
However, in Niiuiesota, where a postsecondary program has been 
operating since 1985, seme of these concerns have subsided since 
there has not been mass exodus of students or significant loss of 
funds to local school districts (Baiober, Berla, Henderson, & 
Rioux, 1990). 

Seccnd-Clianae Programs 

These p r ogr a ms give at-risk students and drc^xxits a "second 
chance" to succeed by letting them clioose an educational setting 
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other than their hcne school. Their choicss may be limited to an 
alternative sdiool, but under sane seoond-chanoe plans, a student 
may be able to transfer to another traditional Gchool either 
within or outside the resident district. In the latter case, 
state aid typically follows the student across district lines, as 
in inter-district open enrollment programs. 

The dsvious benefit of a second-chance program is the 
opportunity it provides for at-risk students and dropouts to 
oc»itinue their educaticvi in a setting more amenable to their 
needs. Seoond-«iiance programs may also provide a mechanism for 
linking students with other social service agencies (ECS, 1989a) . 

Critics suggest that if second-chance programs are tied 
exclusively to alternative schools (rather than to broader intra- 
district and inter-district options) , several problems may arise. 
First, if most students involved in the program are members of 
minority groi^, the program may serve as a mechanism for 
resegregation. Second, there is the danger that alternative 
p rograms can be misused to move difficult students out of the 
regular classrocro. Third, if large numbers of at-risk students 
are concentrated in one geographic area, there may not be enough 
alternative schools to meet their needs. Fourth, second chance 
programs often are created using "soft dollars" such as grants or 
special district funds; thus, funding can present difficulties. 
Finally, care must be taken to ensure that second-chance programs 
maintain hic^ e}^)ectations and provide students with a quality 
education vftiile still meeting their diverse needs (ECS, 1989a) . 

Inclusion of I^ivate Schools in Choice Plans 

Several plans for inclusion of private schools in choice 
programs have been proposed, but few have been inplemented. 
Although there is general public endorsement of public school 
choice options, similar interest has not been shown in private 
school choice programs (Raywid, 1988) . The use of public funds to 
svjfjpart private educatioi has not yet received widespread 
acceptance among the citizenry. 

Advocates of including private schools find support in 
outocme conparisons between public and private schools (Coleman & 
Hoffer, 1987; Ooleraan, Hoffer, & Kilgore, 1982) . They note that 
student test scores are higher and dropout rates are lower in 
private than in public schools. Hbwever, these conparisons are 
problematic for several reasons. The relationship between private 
schools and their students is voluntary, whereas in roost public 
schools, it is not (Chubb & Moe, 1990) . Private schools select 
their student population, and th^ need not accept or keep 
st u d en ts vho have significant academic or behavioral problems. 
When children are dismissal from private schools, they typically 
return to public schools. Public schools usually do not have the 
option of dismissing students for academic or behavioral reasons. 
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Mcoreover, private schools tend to draw students primarily frcan 
middle and \jffpsc class backgrounds b ecause of the costs associated 
with private education. It has been well documented that 
socloeoonandc background Is correlated positively with student 
achievement (Cain & Goldberger, 1982; Raywld, 1989). Given the 
differences In their student pc^xilatlcais, any ccnparlsons between 
public and private schools as to student achievement should be 
viewed skeptically. 

A brief description of ^prapoBsds that Include private schools 
is provided below, and legal Issues pertaining to such plans are 
ariftrPSSRi en pp. 35-39. 

Voucher Systems 

In the early 1960s Milter Friedman, a rencwned economist, 
advocated the use of a voucher system to fund education (Friedman, 
1962) . under a basic voucher plan all parents would receive a 
voucher for a designated amount per school -age dependent. These 
vouchers could be applied to the cost of education at any ai^roved 
public or private educatloi facility of the parents' choice. Ihe 
amount, of the voucher would be based on the total amount of publ-i c 
funds available for education divided by the number of school-age 
children. Private schools, hcwever, could set hl^er tuition 
costs than covered by the state vouchers, and parents selecting 
private schools would have to cover these extra costs. Both 
public and private schools would ocnpete In the marketplace for 
students. 

Voucher proposals differ both In philosophy and method. 
Unregulated market vouchers would allow private schools to charge 
any amount over the basic voucher that parents would be willing to 
pay. Uhder an egalitarian model, the value of the voucher would 
be the same for all students, and no school would be permitted to 
charge additional tuition. Other models have been prqposed that 
would vary the voucher amount Inversely with household income 
(Johns, Morphet, & Alexander, 1983; Pauly, 1967) or provide a 
supplemental voucher to poor families (Ooons & Sugarman, 1978) . 
More recently, models have been suggested that would adjust the 
voucher amount based on student grade level, special needs 
(e.g. , handicapping conditions) , and other educational 
considerations (Webb, ItaCarthy, & Ihcnias, 1988) . 

In 1971 the federal Office of Eoc«anic Oj^rtunity provided a 
grant to experiment with a voucher plan in four school districts 
(Webb, Mocsarthy, & Thcnas, 1988) . Ihree of the districts, 
however, rejected the voudier project because of strong resistance 
fron teachers* unions and civil ric^ts groi^. One small 
CEdifomla district. Alum Rock, did establish a demonstration 
project frxDm 1972 to 1977, but several modifications were made In 
the voucher model, including a prohibition an using the vouchers 
In ^rivate schools. While the district did offer parents and 
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Students intra-district dioioe throuc^ the creation of minischools 
offering apprcodmately 50 speciedized prograins, the Alum Rock 
program is no^. getierally cxsnsidered a fair trial of a voucher 
system (Catterall, 1984; Levin, 1980). Rebell (1982) asserted 
that the scJwol districL participated in the project to secure 
funds to enhance administrative decentralization and had little 
ccraoitment to the voucher oonaept, 

Althcu^ the Milwaukee program (see p. 35) is the only 
current voucher system involving private schools below the college 
level, it should be noted that in seme New Qngland states, "de 
facto" voucher systems have operated for years. In lieu of 
establishing their cwn high schools, many small school districts 
have chosen to provide school-age children at the high school 
level with tuition grants to attend schools outside the district 
(Webb, McCarthy, & Thonas, 1988) . Seme of these small districts 
have contractual arrangements with neic^iboring districts, but in 
other situations, parents are provided a voucher of a specified 
amount that can be applied toward the cost of a hic^ school 
education at any appacaved public or private school. 

\tu.le few voucher proposals have been tested, advocates claim 
that they would result in a number of benefits. In addition tc 
the obvious advantage of giving parents greater freedom in 
selecting the educational setting for their children, prc^nents 
contend that voucher plans would enhance the quality of education 
by farcing schools to conpete for students. Effective schools 
would survive, and ineffective schools would go out of business. 
It is also argued that voucher plans would decentralize 
educational decision making and reduce administrative overhead by 
focusing accountability on the individual school rather than on 
the school district (Webb, McCarthy, & Ihcmas, 1988) . Advocates 
also argue that voucher programs could enhance desegregation 
efforts if vouchers redeemed by minority students were worth more 
to schools, thus encouraging schools to recruit these students. 

Critics of voucher proposals have also been vocal. Levin 
(1980) has claimed that "perhaps the greatest social dilemma 
raised by vouchers is the potential divergence between private 
choices and the social benefits of education" (p. 116) . 
Educational policy in the Uhited States traditionally has been 
based on the belief that individual interests of parents, 
students, and educators should be subordinated to broader public 
policy objectives such as equity in educational c^jportunities for 
all (Elmore, 1988) . There is seme fear that voucher systems would 
undermine the attainment of national priorities and exacerbate 
class s^>aration in that parents would send their children to 
schools that reinforce restrictive political, ideological, and 
religious views of the family. Critics have objured images of 
tax-supported schools for the Ru Klux Klan and religious cult 
schools led by the likes of Charles Manson and Jim Jones. 
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A basic cxsnoem regarding voucher proposals that would allow 
parents to si^pleioent the basic amount to purchase more expensive 
educational services is that ndddle and upper class parents would 
withdraw their children fran public schools. It is argued that 
public schools would thus beoctpe "pai^>er" sdiools and eventually 
loose both political and economic support. Critics suggest that 
voucher systeans would result in additic^l sorting of students by 
race and socioecaxndc class. 

Althou^ voucher proposals have been discussed in the 
literature for several decr.di"»s, they have not received inudi 
political SLpport. In national Gallup polls, the percentage of 
the citizenry reacting positively to the voucher concept declined 
from 51% in 1983 to 44% in 1987 (Gallip & Clark, 1987) . More 
recent Galli:^ polls have not included a question pertaining to 
educatic^l vouchers. 

Tax Credits and Deductions 

Another strategy to increase parental choice in educational 
decisions affecting their children is to provide income tax relief 
for costs associated with private schooling. Ihroui^ a tax credit 
plan, parents who have children attending private schools would be 
allowed to take all or part of the educational expenses as a tax 
credit subtracted directly from taxes owed. Such credits would 
potentially benefit most parents with school-age children; only 
parents with no tax liability would be ineligible for the credit. 
In contrast, tax deductions would benefit only those taxpayers who 
itanize deductions (20%) . Low-inxme families would be least 
liJcely to profit from a tax deduction option. 

Ronald Peagan strongly sijpported tuition tax credits and 
proposed federal income tax credits of \:p to 50% of each child's 
tuition costs, rising to a cap of $500 (Vfebb, McCarthy, & Ihomas, 
1988) . Reagan argued that the program would foster taxpayer 
equity for parents who are taxed to support public schools and 
also pay private school tuition, but the measure failed to receive 
ocxigressional support. Prop(Kients ccsitend that such tax relief 
measures would make private schooling more accessible to middle 
class parents under the current system cannot afford full 
tuition costs of private schools. 

Critics counter that such tax benefits would have devastating 
effects on public schools; parents would be encouraged to select 
private schools, thus reducing the political support for funding 
public education. Critics also argue that tax credits or 
deductions for educational expenses would greatly reduce income 
tax revenues, thus putting additional strains on pi^lic coffers. 

Although polls have indicated considerable public si:?)port for 
tuition tax relief measures, cxily a few states have adcpted such 
programs (Webb, McCarthy, & Thomas, 1988) . Mtsasures that provide 
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benefits only for private school patrons have not survived legal 
challenges (see pp. 36-37) . Hfiwever, the Minnesota program tl:iat 
offers a state inocme tax deduction for expenses associated with 
public or private schooling has been judicially \:^eld. Darling- 
Haitiflond and Kirby (1985) r^xsrted that 53% of Minnesota private 
school administrators surveyed indicated ttiat the state tax 
deduction had little or no effect on either school enrollments or 
vuition costs. Only 10% of the parents surveyed indicated that 
tht? deduction was an isixartant oc»sideratic»i in their educational 
deci&lons. 

Given the federal budget deficit and recent measures to raise 
taxes, it is unlikely that a federal income tax credit for 
educatioial expenses will gamer much si^sport in Congress. Also, 
many states are facing budgetary crises, so msasures that 
substantially reduce tax revenues are not likely to be endorsed 
as strategies to increase educational choice. 

Public sdtKxsl districts that cannot provide a wide variety of 
services may choose to contract with private schools to furnish 
those services for specific students. Public school officials 
have t^ically contracted with private schools to serve dropouts, 
pregnant teenagers, and students with disabilities. Indeed, many 
large school districts enter into contracts annually to pay the 
tuition costs of thousands of handicapped students who are placed 
in nonpublic facilities b ecause apprapciate programs are not 
available in public schools. A stuc^ in the New York City Public 
Schools indicated that such contractual arrangements were cost- 
effective and resulted in incareased governmental regulation of 
private schools to ensure that such schools met minimum prograir 
and teadier certification standards (Rebell, 1982) . 

In addition to caitracts with private schools to provide 
services for special-need students, there has been sane discussion 
of public schools contracting with private agencies to provide 
parts of the gener2a education program, such as foreign language 
instruction. There were sane limited atten|>ts to iise performance 
contractors in the early 1970s to provide reading instruction for 
a fee in public schools (Odden, 1990) , but the widespread use of 
private firms to provide educational services at public expense 
has not yet received serious attenticvi among state and local 
polic^onakers. 
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OvETviea of State InvolvEmsit in Ominp 

Choioe legislation in state legislatLires has xtcashrocsoBd over 
the past three years. In 1987, no state had adopted ccnprehensive 
inter-district or intra-district open enrolljnent policies. By 
1990, 9 states had adapted such policies, and at least 9 others 
had adapted nore limited versions of cpen enrollment. When 
postseoondazy and seocnd-chanoe prograns are included, more than 
20 states have elected to expand parental and student choice in 
one fom or another. 

While the clear trend is toward adopticai of seme type of 
choice p r o gr a m at the state level, choice initiatives have not 
always passed at the polls. For exanple, in 1990 Oregon voters 
defeated a referendum that v^ould have established the most 
extensive school choice and tax credit plan in the country. It 
vrould also have forbidden state and local school boards frcm 
regulating all private schools and heme education progr a ms, 
viewed as a test case by the White House, it received less than 
30% of the vote de^ite canpedgn stops fay Vice President Quayle 
and others ("Voters Su^iport," 1990). 

The following nap highlights current state involvement in 
educational choice. Ihe shaded states have sans type of statewide 
choice ptujid m. 
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Most statewide policies pertaining to educational choice can 
be grcfjped into four of the categories described in the previous 
section: inter-district open enrollment, intra-district open 
enrollment, postsecondary enrollment coitions, and seoond-chanoe 
options. 

Ihe chart belcw provides an overview of all states that have 
passed choice legislation in one or all of these four categories. 
This chart addresses statewide initiatives and, thus, does not 
address the increasing number of successful district-level 
programs such as those operating in Cambridge and East Harlem. 
Ihese exenplary districtwide choice initiatives are discussed on 
pp. 28-30. 



Plan 


Stales (comprehensive) 


States (limited) 


Inter-Disthct Open 
Enrollment 


Arkansas (1989), Idaho 
(1990), Iowa (1989), 
Minnesota (1988), Nebraska 
(1989), Ohio (1989), Utah 
(1990) 


Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, 
Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin 


Mandatory Intra- 
Disthct O^n 
Enrollment 


Colorado (1990), Ohio 
(1989), Washington (1990) 




Postsecondary Open 
Enrollment 


Colorado (1988), Florida 
(1987), Minnesota (1985), 
Ohio (1989) 


Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington 


Second-Chance 
Programs 


Minnesota (1987), 
Washington (1989), 
Colorado (198S) 


California, Oregon, 
Wisconsin 



Sources: ECS. 1989b: Nathan. 1989a: New Jersey. 1989: Snidu. 1990. We also contacted 
depanments of education in numerous states for information. 



Ihe choice programs in this chart are categorized as either 
cCTiprehensive or limited programs. A ocKprdiensive inter- 
district open enrollment program is one in v^ch a student can 
enroll in virtually any district in the state as long as the 
district has available space and the transfer does not affect 
desegregation plans. A limited program is governed by 
restrictions iitposed at the state level. For exanple, Arizona 
allcMs districts to enter into covenants barring transfers between 
the districts. California limits inter-district transfers to the 



district vdiere the parents v?ork. In Washington, parents inust 
ocxTvinoe school officials in the resident district that their 
child's educatic« viould be enhanced by transferring to another 
district school. Massadiusetts authorizes inter-district movement 
between particular urban and suburban districts only. 

A conprehensive postsecondary enrollment program is one in 
which the state allows high school juniors or seniors to take 
college courses for high school credit (if the institution accepts 
the student) and pays their tuition, often by reducing state aid 
to the resident school district by that amount. Like open 
enrollment, this option can be limited in a nuinber of ways. The 
state may require students to pay their cwn tuition, restrict the 
courses students ta}ce to those unavailable at the hi^ school, or 
allow the district to decide whether or not to participate in the 
program. 

A ccnprehensive second-chance program provides multiple 
optioTS for at-risk students or dropouts, letting them attend 
regular schools in other districts, alternative programs, etc. 
Limited second-chance programs provide fewer options, such as 
allowing dropouts to attend a particular alternative school in the 
resident district. 

Leading Statewide Programs 

Ihe inplementation of statewide policy pertaining to 
educational choice has a rather brief history. Examination of 
choice policy in a few of these states, hcwever, is instructive as 
to how these programs are being iirplemented. Ihis section 
provides an overview of four states that have adc^jted statewide 
open enrolLnent policies. Because Minnesota, the first state to 
adopt open enrollment, has a Imger history in choice, it will be 
discussed in considerable detail. A brief overview will be 
provided of policies in three other states that have recently 
adopted ccnprehensive choice legislation: Colorado, Oiio, and 
V7ashingtc»i. 

Minnesota 

In 1985, Governor Rudy Perpich joined forces with 
Ooranissioner of Bducatiwi Ruth Randall and key legislative and 
business leaders in an attenpt to have open enrollment and 
postsecondary enrollment options adopted (Mazzoni, 1988; Montano, 
1989) . However, educational associations in Minnesota actively 
opposed the open enrollment plan (with the exception of the 
Minnesota Seccndary and Eleaonentary Principals' Association) . In 
addition, only 33% of the citizenry polled in 1985 were in favor 
of the choice legislation. As a result, cpen enrollment was 
defeated, althou^ the Postsecondary QTrollm&nt Options Program 
passed. 
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De^ite this setback, Governor Perpich and his sipporters 
cxxTtinued to press for choice. In 1987 » both the High School 
Graduation Incentives Program and a voluntary intenUstrict open 
enrollment bill passed. And in 1988, Minnesota became the first 
state to adopt a statewide inter-district open enrollment plan. 

There were four primary reasons for this turnabout. First, 
the Governor vas able to gamer public siippart for open enrollment 
by pursuing an active media canpaign. By 1988, 63% of Minnesotans 
favored this choice opti^, \jp trm 33% three years earlier 
(Nathan, 1989a) . Second, none of the problems anticipated by 
opponents of choice (mass exodus of students, major loss of funds 
for districts, etc.) had materialized as a result of postsecondary 
options, graduation incentives, or voluntary open enrollment. 
Consequently, many earlier opponents were reassured. In fact, by 
1988 only the Minnesota School Boards Association continued to 
lobby actively against choice. Third, the development of internal 
and external coalitions, including educators and others, was 
central to the acc^jtanoe of open enrollment (King and Roberts, 
1987; Mazzoni, 1988) . Finally, a cc»»oession was made to allow 
districts to declare themselves closed, meaning that they could 
refuse to aoo^ incoming students, althou(^ they could not 
prevent their cwn students from leaving. This concession made the 
plan more pala'^^le to school adniinistrators and board members who 
feared loss of control. Ultimately, only one very wealthy 
district, Edina, declared itself closed, and after one year even 
this district opened its doors to irx^ioing students. 

The three choice cptions that have been adopted in Minnesota- 
open enrollment, postsecondary enrollment colons, and the High 
School Graduation Incentives Program—are discussed below. 
Because Minnesota has been involved in choice longer than any 
other state, the effects of some of these programs on student 
enrollment are also discussed. 

ODsn Enrollment . Under Minnesota's open enrollment plan, 
public school students may transfer to any district in the state 
for any reason, subject only to the following three restrictions: 

• the nonresident district lacks ^oe in the school, grade or 
program; 

• the transfer r.\egatively affects prior desegregation 
guidelines (applicable to Duluth, Minneapolis, and St.. Paul) ; 

• the nonresident district has declared itself closed to 
incoming students. 

Ihe open f /irollment program was phased in over a three-year 
period. In 1988-89, participation was voluntary. In 1989-90, all 
districts with more than 1,000 students had to participate in open 
enrollment. Finally, in 1990-91 all districts must participate. 
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A siarvey ocaiducted by the Minnesota House of Representatives 
(1990) indicated that more students transferred for reasons of 
oonvenienoe than for any other reason. More than 40% of the 
students sedd their selected school was more convenient to vKsrk, 
to their parents' vroric, or to their home. Only 20% of students 
said they transferred for academic reas on s. 

In 1989-90, 3,900 students requested transfers, but only 
3,200 actually transferred. This may have been due to 
desegregation mandates; however, the data are not clear on that 
point. Trends in enrollroent patterns from 1987-88 to 1989-90 are 
as follows (Minnesota House, 1990) : 



As these figures indicate, student participation in inter- 
district open enrollment has been very limited. Less than .5% of 
the total Minnesota K-12 student population is currently 
exercising transfea: optioTiS available through c^)en enrollment. 
Only four districts experienced a net loss of more than 5% of 
their total enrollment, and eight districts had a net gain of more 
than 5%. Seventy-five percent of the participating districts 
experienced less than 1% ciiange in enrollment. However, it is 
inportant to note that districts losing enrollment were more 
likely to be small districts (Minnesota House, 1990) . 

For the most part, school districts iri Minnesota have not 
been significantly inpacted positively or negatively by inter- 
district choice, due to tlie small number of student transfers 
(Minnesota House, 1990) . One small district (Mountain Iron) , 
howes/er, was faced with declining enrollments and increasing costs 
in 1989. Ihe school board made a very unpc^lar decision to 
consolidate the Mountain Iron High School with the high school in 
nearby BuM. Parents were furious and "voted with their feet." 
Uhder the open enrollment program, parents were able to avoid the 
newly created Mountain Iron-Buhl High School by sending their 
children to another district's high sciiool in the town of 
Virginia, Minr^sota. Because 167 new students registered to 
attend Virginia in the fall of 1990, the Mountain Iron-Buhi 
district needed financial support from the state to keep its hi^ 
school open. Although this situaticHi is unusual, it does 
hic^ight the political difficulties that can, and will, arise 
through open enrollment, and the special problems faced by small 
school districts. 

Perhaps one factor that has ooitributed to the small number 
of transfers is that no substantisd effort to transform the 
curriculum or to restmcture schools has aocaipanied this open 
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enrolljneait legislati(2i. Msuiy sciiool districts throughout the 
state have not engaged in any significant instructional or 
prognunDatic change, v^di would serve to attract students away 
from neic^iborhood schools. Further, money that has been made 
available for school refonn has been liiidted to a small number of 
magnet schools. Ihis mi^t help es^lain vhy there has been little 
effort to evaluate the program to date and v^y no studies of 
achievement patterns are planned for the near future (Witte, 
1990) . 

Inter-district choice also raises iirportant questions about 
vho pays for the education of a child choosing to leave the 
resident district. In Minnesota, the resident district is 
Gcnsidered the hone district. Ihis means that vihen childre^n 
choose to leave their resident district for schooling, the base 
aid (state aid and state-mar^ted local levy) follows that child 
to the receiving district. However, any additional dollars 
generated in the resident district to si^sport education remain in 
the resident district. 

^]ecial educaticn students are treated sonev^t differently. 
When special edu^tioi students choose to leave, state aid, 
including categorical funds, follows the student to the receiving 
district. In addition, the resident district must, throu^ a 
tuition pay-back plan, pay the receiving district for the actual 
cost of tran^nrting and educating these children. 

Transportation to non-resident districts is the 
re^xxisibility of parents, Jt/ho vust take children to the border of 
the district; the noiresident district then assumes responsibility 
for transportation within the district. All lav-inccsrve parents 
are eligible for transportation support; however, many families 
vAio cannot afford transportation are not eligible for the 1cm- 
incone (poverty level) aid for transportation. 

Postseoondary Options. EXiring the first year (1985-86) of 
the postseoondary optioais program, e^sproximately 3,700 of the 
eligible students in the state participated (Minnesota Department, 
1987) . By 1988-89, this number had increased to 5,900 students, 
apprcximately 5% of the student population (Minnesota Department, 
1990) . Many initial caxsems about the program have subsided, but 
probleaoos in the initial inplementatic^ of the costprehensive 
postseoondary option in Minnesota led parents to write to the 
governor with conplaints about the plan. One early ccsrplication 
was that students who had enrolled in inappropriate college 
courses or withdrawn from and/or failed college courses did not 
have enouf^ credits to graduate frcm hic^ school. Parents did not 
feel that they or the students adequately understood hew the 
pi ugi am worked. This problem was quickly addressed. At the end 
of the first year of inplementation, the state amended the 
legislation and required school districts to give students 
detedled program infonation and counseling (Montano, 1989) . 
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Since this cdiange in practice, the program has enjoyed increasing 
aooeptanog in the educational uuuuunity. 

In a ocmarehensive evaluatiai of the postsecondary options 
program, the Minnesota Dqjartment of Education (1987) published 
the following findings for the 1985-86 school year: 

• The reason students gave most often for participating in the 
program was to get a head start college. 

• The most freguf^nt reasc^ for choosing a particular 
institution was proximity. 

• 74 of the 76 postseocaidary institutions in the state 
participated in the program. 

• More students (49%) enrolled at oommmity colleges than at 
any other type of postsecondary institution; another 34% 
attended the Uhiversity of Minnesota or another university in 
the State University System. 

• 73% of the students were 12th graders. 

• 64% of participating students were female, 36% male. 

• 95.3% of participating students were v^te, ccmpared to a 
statewide high school percentage of 94.2%. 

• The greatest participation rate came frcn hi^ schools 
outside the metropolitan area. 

• Students received information about the program primarily 
frcoi a counselor or frm friends. 

• Humanities and ocraiunications were the most popular courses. 

• Only 13% of the students enrolled in college classes 
dropped the courses. Of cxjurses ocnpleted, students got As 
or Bs in over 50% of the classes, got no credit or 
inodipletes in 19%, and failed less than 1%. 

• About two thirds of the courses were rated as more difficult 
than hic^ school courses. 

• Scheduling coiflicts and course availability were the major 
problems for students. 

• 95% of students were satisfied with the program. 

The postsecondary optiois program has apparently pronpted 
sane changes in hic^ school programs. In the first three years of 
the program, Minnesota hic^ schools quadn;pled the number of 
advanced placement courses in an effort to keep students in high 
school (Rist, 1989) . Further, to ease the problem of isolation in 
rural districts, some hi^ school teachers have become "adjunct 
professors" to offer hi^ sdKx>l classes for college credit. 
Also, more districts are making college courses available to 
students in hiq^ schools throughout the state by experimenting 
with satellite technology. There is, however, little evidence on 
the effectiveness of this relatively new program. 

Hicfli School Graduatim Incentives Program . This second- 
chanoe progr a m focuses on at-risk students and dropouts, offering 
than a variety of optiois to encourage them to earn a hi^ school 
diploma. When it was adopted in 1987, it included students aged 
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12-20 cxily. In 1988, the program was e3q>anded to include students 
21 2uxi older. There are different eligibility requirements 
df*rendlng upon the student's age and attendance statu<^>. 
Requirenents for students under 21 include: 

• at least two grades below perfonaanoe on local achieven^t 
tests; 

• at least one year behind in graduaticai credits; 

• pregnant or a parent (c»Tly for 12-19 year-olds attending 
school) ; 

• assessed as chemically dependent; or 

• absent more than 15 c o nsecutive school days in the preceding 
or current school year. 

Students 21 and older may qualify if they have less than 14 years 
of education, have ocnpleted the tenth grade, and are eligible for 
c»ie or more of a specified list of public assistance programs. 

Students v*k) qualify may enroll in a variety of programs to 
ccnplete their hig^ school educatic^. Students 21 and under may 
apply to: 

• any public high school in the state; 

• a private (nonsectarian) school having a contract with a 
public school district to provide services (in 1988-89, 12 
private nonsectarian schools were e^proved by local school 
boards to participate in the program) ; 

• an approved public alternative education program; 

• an Area leaining Center (see description below) ; or 

• a college or technical institute under Fostsecondar^^ 
DrrolLnent Options. 

Students 21 and older may apply to an approved Area Leazning 
Center, an approved alternative program, a public high school (if 
that school has approved the enrollment of students 21 and older) , 
eligible adult basic education programs, or an institution of 
hi^ier education under the Postseoondary Qirollmer^ Options. 
These adults are entitled to up to two years of public education 
at state expense. In 1989, the state apprcpriatpi $1 million in 
high school graduation sdd for adults. Uhder this program and 
another one, the EJducational Program for Pregnant Minors and Minor 
Parents, child care and other forms of assistance are available 
for eligible students. 

In 1987-88, HSGI attracted 1,400 participants, 700 of whom 
had earlier dropped out and were returning (Snider, 1988) . In 
1988-89 (the first year students 21 and older were included in the 
program) , the program involved 1,800 students aged 12-20 and 1,500 
older students. 
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Ps mentioned above, one of the options available for students 
in the High School Graduation Incentives Program is to attend an 
Ar^ Learning Center. Area Learning Centers offer individualized 
acodeasdc instruction as well as vocational training, work 
experience, and transition services. They often operate in 
cooperaticsi with postseocndary institutiais, public agencies, or 
businesses. Tliey differ frcm other alternative education programs 
in that they must provide a mix of services and must offer 
instruction year-round. In addition to state funding, the Centers 
generally receive funding fron outside sources like postsecondary 
institutions, jc* training partnership act pr o grams, welfare 
programs, corporate contributicais, etc. Currently, there are 20 
Area Learning Centers throughout Minnesota. 

Colorado 

Ihe State of Colorado recently adc^jted choice legislation 
that differs considerably from Minnesota's program. Ihe options 
included in this legislation are described belcw. 

Inter-Distri'Jt Open Enrolljnent . As a result of legislation 
passed in 1990, three districts are being selected to pilot-test 
inter-disteict open enrollment, and any district may establish a 
policy allowing inter-district choice. 

Intra-Distr ict Open Enrollment. In 1990, the Colorado 
legislature passed a law requiring every district to establish an 
intra-district open enrollment policy, giving students the cation 
of attending any school within their resident district. Students 
who enroll in a school outside their attendance boundary will be 
ineligible for interscholas*:ic athletics during the first semester 
of enrollment. The policy v ait into effect in the fall, 1990. ^ 

'Postsecop rif^iy ETp pllment Ctotions . The Postsecondary 
£iirolliQent Options Act of 1988 enables juniors and seniors to 
enroll full- or part-time in state colleges and universities, 
junior colleges, ccRnunity colleges, and vocational schools. 
Higher education institutions and districts of participating 
students ojperate in determining the amount and type of credit 
involved (high school credit, college credit, or both) . The state 
pays tuition for all courses accepted as hi^ school credit, but 
does not provide transportatim. Unlike Minnesota, high schools 
in Colorado are not required to inform students of their options. 

Second-Chance Progra m. This 1985 program gives hic^ school 
dropouts the opportunity to re-enroll in another eligible high 
school either within the district or in another district, 
including public schools with above-average dropout rates and 
certadn other public schools, vocaticHial prcqrasas, and private 
nonsectarian schools. In practice, this has oft?n involved the 
developroent of alternative programs that attrav:t drc^jouts across 
district lines (ECS, 1989a) . The resident district must provide 
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counseling and nor.itor the student's progress, even thou^ the 
bulk of educaticxi £\.viciing follows the student across district 
lines. 

Another recent addition to state policy on education choice 
is found in Ohio. Its statewide program includes the follcwing 
options. 

liTter-District Open airollment . Statewide inter-district 
open enrollment will begin in 1993. In preparation, Ohio has 
begun a pilot inter-district open enrollment program in three 
rural districts. 

Intra-District Open Enrollment . Also by 1993, districts 
will be required to permit students to attend any school within 
their resident district. Districts may adopt such a policy before 
1993. 

Postseoory ^^rV T^lTT' llment Qations . As of the 1990-91 school 
year, hio^ school juniors and seniors can enroll in college 
courses for either high school or college credit. If the student 
takes courses for high school credit, the state will pay for 
tuition, books, and fees, reducing district revenues by this 
amount. Schools most notify students of their colons and 
forewam them of potential risks associated with the program. The 
students are re^)onsible for transportation, with reimbursement 
available for poor families. 

Washincrtcai 

Inter-District Open BTrollment . Ihe Washington legislature 
adopted an inter-district open enrollment plan in 1990. However, 
this program is more limited than inter-^Usteict plans in states 
like Minnesota. All resident districts are encouraged to honor 
parents' requests to transfer their children to another district, 
but they are only required to do so if the parent can show that a 
financial, educatioial, or health oonditioi affecting the student 
would be inproved, if the new school is closer to a parent's 
workplace or to childcare, or if there is sane special hardship to 
be taken into consideration. Also, receiving districts may charge 
parents a transfer fee based on differences in local costs. 

Intra-District Open Enrollment . UhlDce its inter-district 
plan, Washincfton's 1990 intra-district plan is oonprehensive. 
Washington joins Colorado and C^o as one of three states that 
require all districts to adc^ an intra-district open enrollment 
plan. 
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Washington also allows 7th and 8th graders to earn high 
school credit for high school level courses taken either at their 
junior hic^ school or at a high school. 

PostseooP^ ry Bnr?ll ment Options . Washington's 1990 Running 
Start Program enables hi^ school jianiors and seniors to take 
courses at ccnnuni-ty colleges or vocational/technical institutes 
(four-year colleges/universities are not included in the plan) . 
Students receive both hic^ school and college credit for the 
courses, and the state pays tuiticai and fees by transmitting state 
funds fron the resident district to the college. School districts 
are required to provide informticai about the program. 
Tran^jortation is the responsibility of the student. 

Seoond-Chanoe Program . Beginning in 1989-90, students v*io 
have dropped out for more than six weeks, have a drug or mental 
health problem, or are teen parents may choose to attend any high 
school in the state if the school accepts the student (schools are 
encouraged by the state to do so) . State funding follows the 
student. 

Exeoplary District Programs 

In acidition to these statewide choice initiatives, many 
states have excellent choice optical programs operating within 
specific school districts. For exsmple. East Harlem, Cambridge, 
Montclair, and RichmcHid have all been recognized as having 
exenplary choice programs. Two of the districts that have 
received ocaisiderable recognition, Cambridge and East Harlem, are 
discussed below. 

Cambridge. Mf^ssachusetts 

In the last seven years, the Massachusetts legislature has 
allocated more than $40 million to choice initiatives (Nathan, 
1989a) . Ihis state has actively encouraged school districts and 
administrators to develop distinctive schools among vMch parents 
can choose. Ihese dollars have been used to support educational 
planning, redesign and refurbishment of buildings, and parent- 
involvenent initiatives. 

Cambridge has received considerable attention for its choice 
initiative. Mtore than 100,000 people live in Cambridge, and the 
minority papulation in Cambridge is approximately 25% (Peterkin & 
Jones, 1989) . About six years ago, the state and school district 
educators ocnibined efforts to plan diverse educational programs. 
Cambridge was the first city to adopt "controlled choice," a form 
of intra-district choice designed to enhance: (a) voluntary 
desegregation, and (b) school-based responsibility for iinproving 
educational quality within the oonanunity. 
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A }cey to the success of this program has been the parent- 
Involvesnent initiative and the f onoation of a parent information 
center (Peterkin & Jones, 1989) . Cityvide planning meetings were 
held with ocnnunity leaders and others viho wished to contribute to 
the creation of educational options within the ocmmunit^. 
Bquity and excellence were adopted as the system's major goals 
(Pet^idn & Jones, 1989) . Ihe planning process resulted in the 
elimination of all traditional nei^iboriiood elementary school 
programs; dem school programs were created to taJce their place 
(Chubb & Moe, 1990) . Special focus was given to creating programs 
that would inprove the perfonnanoe of underachieving minority 
stud»irts. Sanple school themes include: 

•performing arts 
•crnixiters and technology 

•language imoBrsioi program— Spanish and English 

These programs have attracted many students. A teacher has 
been hired full-^ime to handle all student transfer and placement 
activities. Students are placed according to their first choice 
vAien seats are available. All decisicxis are based on student 
choices, but nust be balanced with the need to maintain and 
facilitate majority/minority r^resentation within each school. 
Nearly 90% of all students are placed in schools they indicated 
were their first choice, and more than 95% are at one of their 
preferred schools (Peterkin & Janss, 1989) . 

CXxtccmes of this plan thus far have been encouraging. In the 
past six years, average student achievanent has increased each 
year, and the achievement gap between black and white students has 
narrcwed (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Peterkin & Jones, 1989) . Given the 
success of the program in fostering racial integration, plans are 
underway to address social class segregation, which is also viewed 
as a major factor contributing to the di^>arity in academic 
perfomance among children (Peterkin & Jones, 1989) . 

East Harlem. New York - District 4 

The ref arm and restructuring initiative in East Harlem has 
been in effect for more than 10 years, focusing on public middle 
and junior high schools. In East Harlem, am of the most 
eooxKiiceaiy depressed school districts in the country, all middle 
schools are unzoned and students can attend the sdiool of their 
choice (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Fliegel, 1989) . For the most part, 
these schools focus on a particular teaching pedagogy or theme. 
An effort was made to turn all of the schools into magnet schools, 
not just one or two. Further, East Harlem has successfully 
iitpleraented school-within-a-school models, thus giving students 
greater educational choice within their own neighborhood schools. 
As far back as the 1970s, East Harlem restructured 20 schools to 
offer over 44 different educational programs (Bamber, Berla, 
Henderson, & Ricux, 1990) . Each program is available to students 
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Issed on interest, and unlUce most districts involved in choice, 
the more popular programs have been r^licated in sdiools 
throughout the district. Aooording to officials with the East 
Harlean Magnet Project (1987-88) , the program has resulted in: 

*a reduction in the size of educaticml units; 
•introduction of a variety of thenies and teaching methods; 
•encouragement of educational innovatic»i at each of the 
individU2d schools; 

'increased staff participation in decision making; 
•increased parental involvement. 

East Harlem provides the majority of its students with real 
choice. School assignment is based on the students' preferences 
and sciy.v::il officials' appraisal of who would function best in each 
program. Only a few programs have more specific entrance 
reguiranents (Fliegel, 1989) . East Harlem also has gained a 
r^xitation for caisistently having a number of teachers wanting to 
work in the ocnnunity. Ihe culture in these schools is said to 
attract teachers frcn outside the district (Merrcw, 1989) . To 
ensure oconunication, information sent to parents is written in 
both E^lish and Spanish. 

Vftien the school district started tliis program, it ranked last 
in student achievement among the 32 connunity districts in Nedtr 
York City, and no more than 15% of the students read at or above 
grade level on the California Achievement Test. Examination of 
test scores a decade later reveal that approximately 65% of the 
stuiients read at or above grade level and the district had climbed 
to 15th in standardized test scores in reading and math (Fiske, 
1988; Fliegel, 1989; Merrow, 1989). 




CWERVIEW OF SPEXmiC EDUGKTIGNAIi 
CXJTOCHES KELATED TO ODICE 



T?ys>¥»s in Eidstiiig Besoanii 

Macai has been written about the oitcxmes of educational 
choice. Theoretical discussions on both the advantages and the 
dangers of choice are abundant, unfortunately, to date, 
theoretical viewpoints far outwei^ existing eirpirical research on 
the ccniplex issues of choice (Raywid, 1989; Riddle & Stedman, 
1989; Sanchez, SDiith, Amove, & Kuzmic, 1990; U.S. Senate, 1985). 
Ihis is particularly true vAien examining research in the area of 
student outocraes. The theoretical list of positive outcomes 
attributed to choice is long and inpressive (e.g. , hi^er student 
achieveonent, increased parent involveanent, voluntary 
desegregation, more positive school climate) . These outcomes 
appear seductive to policymakers striving to inprove educational 
quality in their re^sective states. 

However, a review of current literature reveals that many of 
these claims have yet to be documented in actual choice 
initiatives. This finding is not an indictment of choice or of 
current resea'>di practices. LiJce any relatively new educational 
phenomenon, it will take time to conduct the necessary studies on 
the more progressive approaches in statewide and district-level 
choice initiatives. However, current research in educational 
choice is limited in several ways: 

• The lack of sufficient eoopirical data makes it difficult to 
discern specific educational outoones that have been 
attributed to choice programs. In the choice literature, any 
iaprovenent that occurs within a school that is part of a 
choice program is often attributed directly to choice, \;hen 
in fact, these findings could be caused by many other 
significant factors (e.g., curriculum innovations) in schools 
that are experiencing extensive change. 

• Much of the existing enpiricad data addresses outcomes in 
administrator, teacher, student and parent attitudes toward 
educational choice. With the exception of East Harlem and 
Csonbridge, few studies have attenpted to assess student 
achievesnent within entire districts that have adcpted choice 
plans. Host studies that do address student achievement have 
been limited primarily to selective magnet schools, vMch 
often are oonfjrised of significantly different student 
populations than are nonselective schools. 
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• There have been few qualitative examinations of educational 
choice initiatives over tine. Iherefore, we have little 
insight into the process of designing and iirplementing choice 
policy in urban, suburban, and rural school districts. 

• Claijis that ocnpetition forces ineffective schools to iirprove 
have yet to be documented. While research does suf^rt the 
notion that dioice has led to effective innovation in 
individual schools, such as alternative schools and magnet 
schools, there is little evidence to si:?^x3rt the conclusion 
th^t c^ioe leads to overall isproved school districts. 

The remaintaer of this section examines the literature pertainir>g 
to the effects of (±oice an student achievement and parental 
involvement. 

Effects of ax3ioe en Studait Achievement 

Research findings an the iropact of choice on student 
achievement are mixed and inconclusive. Given that a wide variety 
of school restructuring efforts coexist with choice and 
differentially inpact student achievement within schools, this 
finding is not surprising. Choice alone does not necessarily lead 
to hic^ier student adiievement. Hcwever, choice coijpled with 
effective sdiool restructuring has led to inproved student 
achievement (Fliegel, 1989). 

For example, significant student achievement gains in 
Cambridge and East Harlem have been attributed to choice. Ihese 
j np rovements are significant. Itowever, vpon closer examination, 
Cambridge restructured its elementary and middle schools and made 
curricu3^ and pedagogical changes that contributed to these 
inproved test scores (Blank & Messier, 1987) . Restructuring could 
account for much of the success of these schools; thus, it is 
misleading to attribute the change to choice alone. Did 
restructuring ccroe about because of choice, or would this 
restructuring have tal?en place sinply because of desegregation 
efforts? Did sUdent achievement ijoprove as a result of 
restnjcturing alone, or did choice serve to enhance student 
performanoe? On these question, the data are not clear. 
Policymakers need to know whether or not choice as a policy 
enhances the educaticml innovation process. 

The literature is abundant with perc^ion data about choice. 
For exanple, Joe Nathan (1989a) supports the notion of student 
achievement gains throuc^ postseoondary options by stating that 
"90% of the parents said that their children had learned more than 
they would have if they had taken courses only at the local high 
school" (p. 12) . These are important findings and should 
continue to be gathered; hcwever, we also need empirical data 
linking improved student achievement and choice. 
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Another issue raised vAien examining current achievement 
attributed to dioice is the failure of these studies to take into 
consideration the socioeoonGndc background of the newly clustered 
student boc^ as wsll as the previous academic and achievement 
levels of these students prior to attending choice schools. Moore 
and Davenport (1989) found that parents vAio opted to move their 
children to other schools were typically middle class black and 
vAiite families. Ihis finding has duplications for examining 
student achievement in choice programs and should call into 
question ccnparative analyses of magnet schools and schools that 
are predoninantly ocnprised of students vAk> have remained in 
neighborhood schools (Duke, Lindon, & Muzio, 1978) . Further, 
student achievanent claims irust be based \jpcn overall district 
inprovement rather than achievement gains found only in magnet 
schools. 

Effects of Choice on Parental Involvesnesit in Schools 

Yearns and Doyle (1988) observed that in a system of choice, 
parents cannot make good decisions for their children if they are 
not properly inf coned. Disuring that parents v^o are illiterate 
or ^3eak limited English receive clear and understandable 
infomation about their educati(»»l options is crucial. Critics 
observe that well educated middle and ii^sper class parents may have 
an unfair advantage in a system of choice. 

To addr<?s.q these concerns, policymakers would be well advised 
to ensure that there are multiple strategies for cxxnmunicating 
with parents. Effective school systems use many channels to 
disseminate i2i|)artant information to parents: local media, formal 
and infonnal meetings with parent groups, mailings to students and 
parents, recruitment visits to other schools, peer recruitment, 
on-site visits to low-inccnte housing centers, school open houses, 
and recruitment booths at shopping malls (Hale & Maynard, 1938) . 
Illiteracy and limited E^li^ proficiency pose significant 
(±6tacles to effective ccnnunicaticxi in many ocmnunities. PXirther, 
research has shewn that more educated parents depend primarily 
upon printed material and conversati(^ with school staff to 
provide them the informaticHi they need for making decisions about 
educational options for their children. Parents with less 
education, however, d^send primarily vpon personal dialogue with 
counselors (Rand, 1981; U.S. Senate, 1985). 

To handle parent coordination and ccnnanication activities, 
some school districts involved in choice programs have hired 
full-time pairent coordinators. Ihis cotcpc^ient of choice is an 
expensive endeavor. Effective outreach to parents has cost 
Cambridge more than $100,000 a year (Snider, 1987) . Districts 
must absorb the cost of hiring parent coordinators who are 
primarily re^)ortsible for pr^)aring ccmnunication brochures and 
mailings; taUcing to, informing, and advising parents; conducting 



special infoooaticm sessions thrcu^xxxt the CGinnunity; and 
establishing and maintaining nultiethnic cxiim omication centers. 

Advocates for choice argue that greater inclusicsi of parents 
in decision making about their children's education leads to 
greater parental iiwolvement, interest, and support of schools. 
Expanded educational choice for parents, they maintain, results in 
parents beoGniing more enthusiastic about educational programs that 
are more osisistent with their own educational philosc^shies and 
interests (Snider, 1987) . However, traditionally, parental 
involveiaent has been hi^iest among middle and upper-mddle class 
parents with strcaig educaticml badcgrounds (Riddle & Stedman, 
1989) . Paiticipation is lowest among the poor, first generation 
ininigrants who are language deficient, and the less well-educated. 

Although many school officials claim that parents are more 
involved and motivated as a result of choice, this research is 
problematic as it fails to differentiate between parents who have 
always been involved in and si^jportive of schools, and those who 
have beocme interested in and si^^portive of schools as a result 
of choice (Riddle & Stedman, 1989) . If choice does not inpact 
parental involvemsnt by pulling ^ parents who historically have 
not participated in the system, the result may be the creation of 
schools v*iere all inforroed, motivated, and si^jportive parents are 
clustered in seme schools and the poor, nwi-English speaking, and 
less educated parents are clustered in others. Riddle and Stedinan 
(1989) note that "benefitting fran the availability of choice may 
require a degree, free time, energy and kncwledge that [seme] 
parents do not possess" (p. 18) . 

Data frcoi one of the most touted and praised educational 
progr a ns. East Harlem, have shewn no increase in parental 
involveoent as a result of choice (Kutner & Salganik cited in 
Riddle & Stedman, 1989) . The researciiers found no evidence of 
involvement beyoid typical parent-teacher interactions. 

Another critical issue pertaining to choice programs and 
parental involvement is that current district governance of 
schools does not allow ncai-resident parents to vote in levy 
referenduras that iirpact the education of their children who attend 
schools outside their resident district. This constraint actually 
serves to decrease parental involvement in schools thrci#i 
participatory danocracy. Clearly, if inter-district choice is a 
viable option for parents, we may need new governance structures 
that include non-district parents in the decision-maJcing process 
(Chubb & Moe, 1990) . 
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In addition to assessing the educational merits of various 
choice options, policymakers oust consider their legal 
ramifications. This section provides a brief overview of legal 
challenges to various choice programs as veil as areas of 
potentied legal vulnerability. 

Vri^at& School OiDioe Plans 

Choice plans that allow public funds to be distributed to 
private schools — 85% of which are church related~have been 
questioned as abridging the establishment clause of the First 
Amendment of the U.S. Oonstitutic»i. This clause prohibits 
governmental actioi that advances or iiipedes religion or 
excessively entangles church and state. Also, private school 
choice plans have been questioned under state constitutional 
provisions that prohibit the use of public funds for private 
purposes. Althouc^ the case law is scant because only a few 
choice programs in operaticai have included private schools, scsne 
lessons can be learned frcoi the litigatioi to date. 

Voucher Plans 

Ihe one experiment with a voucher plan that allows public 
funds to be used for private schooling has generated litigation in 
Wisconsin. The program provides a $2,500 voucher for up to 1,000 
law-inoGoe students in Milwaukee; the vouchers can be \ised to 
attend nonsectarian private schools that have received state 
approval to participate in the program. Ihe plan was challenged 
by the state siperintendent of public instruction, the Milwaukee 
branch of the NAACP, the state's tMO largest teacher unions, and 
public school administrators as violating the "public purpose" 
provisicxi of the Wisconsin Ocmstitution because it diverts public 
funds to private schools (Boston, 1990) . A gro^ of private 
school parents also sued the state si:f)erintendent, claiming that 
regulations he had f omulated for participating private schools 
were too burdenscme. 

Ihe circuit court judge iqheld the voucher program's 
constitutionality, reasoning that the plan was intended to provide 
a qu2Llity education, v^ch is a legitimate public purpose. The 
judge also ordered the state to reduce several r^iorting and 
regulatory provisic^ applied to participating private schools. 
However, the state a^ipellate court reversed this decision on the 
technical grounds, holding that the legislature was not authorized 
to attach the choice p rogram (a local rider bill) to the state 
budget bill. Ihe Wiscoisin Oc»istitutiai prohibits private or 
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local legislation frcm being passed as part of a bill embracing 
more than one subject. Thus, the appeals court invalidated the 
choice plan without addressing the merits of the constitutional 
claijiB ( Davis v. Grover . 1990) , and the fate of almost 400 
students cuzrently using the vouchers remains uncertain. 

Vlhile church/ state questions involving privat- -ivXJl voucher 
programs remain to be litigated, it is likely that wxe federal 
judiciary would reject an establishment clause challenge to 
voucher programs er,'en thcu^ seme public funds would flow to 
religious schools. Support for this conclusion can be drawn from 
a 1981 U.S. Supreme Court decision. Wi tters v. Washington 
Department o f Services for the Blind. Ihe Cburt found no 
establishment clause violation in a visually handicapped 
individual's use of federal vocational rehabilitation aid tor 
training at a Christian ministerial college. The Court held that 
there was no advanoanent of sectarian education, since the aid 
went directly to the student who then transmitted the funds to the 
educational institution of his choice. The aid was not considered 
& governmental subsidy to religious schools, and the student's 
personal choice to use rehabilitation aid to pursue religious 
education was not found to confer state endorsement on sectarian 
institutions. 

However, even if voucher plans pass scrutiny under the 
Federal CJonstitution, they could be strudc dcwn under state 
constituticnal provisions. The Witters case discussed above was 
remEUTded to the state judiciary for consideration of claims under 
the state constitution, and the Washinqton Supreme Court barred 
the student fron using rehabilitation aid for training in a 
sectarian institution f witters v. State of Washington Cortim'n for 
the Blind . 1989) . The Court reasoned that the Washington 
Oonstituticn prchibited the use of public funds for religious 
purposes and further rejected the individual's claim that the- 
First and Fourteenth Amendments entitled him to use the aid at 
the institution of his choice. 

Thus, voucher plans that include religious schools appear 
more vulnerable to legal attack under state than federal 
constitutional guarantees. Indiana's constitution is fairly 
typical in specifying that "no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury, for the benefit of any religious or theological 
institution" (Art. 1, Secticai 6) . Whether aid that indirectly 
flows to religious institutions under a school choice plan would 
abridge ^)ecif ic state constitutional mandates remains to be 
litigated on a case-by-case basis. 

Tax Relief y^g».i7^ 

Tax benefits in the form of deductiois or credits for private 
school expenses )»ve been proposed at both state and federal 
levels to increase parental options in selecting private education 
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for their children. In 1973 the Supreme Ocxirt struck dcMi a Nev 
York statute allowing parents to subtract from their adjusted 
gross incdoe for state inxne tax purpose a designated amount for 
each dependent for v^hcni they had paid at least $50 in nonpublic 
school tuition (Oomnittee for Public Educatim and Religious 
T.iiTpyhY V, Nyquist . 1973) . Concliading that the law rewarded 
parents for sending their children to private, prinarily parochial 
schools, the Ocurt held that the law advanced religion in 
violaticxi of the establishment clause. 

In 1983, however, the Si^Treme Oourt \:$:held a Minnesota tax 
benefit program allowing parents of public or private school 
students to claim state inoone tax deductions to a designated 
ceiling for educatiaial expenses incurred for each elementary and 
secondary school dependent ( Maeller v. Allen ^ 1983). 
Distinguishing this program from the New York provision that 
bestcMed benefits only on parents of private school students, the 
Gourt declared that "a state's decision to defray the cost of 
educational exper)ses incurred by parents — ^regardless of the type 
of schools their children attend—evidences a purpose that is 
both secular and understandable" (p. 395) . The Oourt reasoned 
that such aid does nut have the primary effect of advancing 
religion, noting that most decisions in vdiich state aid to 
parochial schools had been struck down involved the direct 
transnissioi of public funds to private schools. 

Ixxtxa-Distxict Choi or Plans 

Most chadlenges to intra-district plans have focused on their 
impact on school desegregaticai efforts (e.g. , Green v. County 
School Board . 1968) . Such open enrollment or free transfer plans 
are lilcely to be found in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment's 
equal protection clause if they result in racial segregation. 
School districts currently operating lunder desegregation mandates 
are particularly vulnerable to legal challenges, because they have 
an affirmative duty to eliminate the effects of prior racial 
discrimination. Open enrollment plans can be used to satisfy this 
affirmative duty only if the plans actually result in desegregated 
schools (Alexander v. Holmes Oountv Board of Education. 1969). 

Transportation policies also may become a source of legal 
controversies in connection with intra-district programs. A 
basic premise of magnet school models, under which schools 
develop unique mi ssIctis and offerings, is that students have the 
option to choose the school that is best suited to their interests 
and abilities. However, if students are not provided 
tran^xartation to attend the school of their choice, such programs 
may be challenged as discriminating against eoonomically 
disadvantaged students. 

While this ^lecific issue has not yet been litigated, school 
districts implementing such open transfer plans — with parents 
responsible for transportaticHi — may find some legal si:$port in a 
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1988 Sip:€3«B Gcurt decision. The Oourt rejec±ed an equal 
protection challenge to a North Dakota law that allcwed non- 
reorganized school districts to charge students a transportation 
fee, ooxsliyling that the law was rationally related to the 
legitimate objective of allocating scarce fiscal resources and 
encouraging school district reorganization ( Kadrnas v. Dickinson 
Public Schools . 1988; Wbod, 1990). The Oourt war not persuaded 
that a school district's user fee for transportation 
unoonstituticnally discriminated against children frcm poor 
families. The Oourt held that the Federal Oonstitution does not 
require states to provide school transportation services, so if a 
state elects to do so, it is xander no ci)ligation to provide these 
services free. Vlhether thds case could be used to support a 
choice plan that transfers transportation costs to parents 
remains to be litigated. The outocwe of such a suit under the 
Federal Oonstitution would depeDd on vAiether the choice plan is 
considered ratioially related to legitimate governmental 
objectives. 

Given that the Supreme Oourt has not invalidated public 
school user fees under the equal protection clause, most 
litigation involving such fees has taken place in state courts on 
the basis of state constitutional guarantees- Vlhile some courts 
have interpreted their state constitutions as barring most types 
of public school fees (e.g. , textbooks, transportation, 
extracurricular activities) , several state high courts, inc].uding 
the Indiana Supreme Oourt, have i^jheld the practice of charging 
students fees for the use of textbooks ( Chandler v. South Bend 
OoBwunitv School Corporation . 1974; McCarthy & Cambron-MoCabe, 
1987) . However, the Indiana court noted that a waiver must be 
provided for indigent children and that students could not be 
punished for nonpayment of sudi fees. Possibly, the court would 
similarly oor.clude tiiat school districts could transfer the cost 
of tran^rtation services to parents as long as provisions were 
made for students who could not afford transportation to the 
school of their choice. 

Inter-District Plans 

Choice opticais involving open enrollment across school 
district lines are subject to the same challenges discussed under 
intra-district plans. In addition, choice plans crossing district 
lines may provide an impetus for school districts to challenge 
state school funding programs. Even if the state aid foiled the 
child, school districts that increase their student population 
under a choice plan may be disadvantaged because state aid does 
not cover the per-pupil costs of education. In Indiana, for 
exanple, about 36% of educational funds are supplied by local 
school districts, so a sudden increase in students without an 
increase in local tax revenues would cause the district's per- 
pupil expenditures to decline. Inter-district choice programs are 
liJcely to focus additional attention on fiscal disparities among 
districts. 
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While scne state ocxirts have i^iield state school funding 
programs despite their inequities (Webb, McCarthy, & Thomas, 
1988) , the recent trend has been for state stqpreme courts to 
invEdidate such plans under state oonstitutimal guarantees. 
Since 1989, hic^ courts in Montana, Kentucky, Texas, anl New 
Jersey have invalidated public school funding systems for failing 
to provide the ocnstitutionally ntandated "efficient" system of 
public schools (Helena Elementary School District v. Montana . 
1989; Rose v. CJouneil for Better Education. 1989; Edaewood v. 
Kirtay . 1989; Abbott v. Burke . 1990). The KentucS^ court called 
for reform of the state's entire educaticned system, and the Nev 
Jersey court instructed the legislature to amend the funding law 
to assure educational su^^port in poor urban districts at the level 
of property-rich districts. Indiana's funding system is currently 
being challenged, and the outccne of this case could have 
inplicatiois for the inplementation of cross-district choice plans 
(Indiana v. Lake Oentral School Corporation. 1990) . It appears 
unlikely that an Inter-disteict choice program entailing 
substaiTtial student moveonent can be successfully inplemented 
until resource disparities among districts are significantly 
reduced. 

Postseoondacy Options 

Choice plans allowing hic^ school juniors and seniors to 
enroll in courses at qualifying two- and four-year colleges often 
include religiously affiliated institutions. Sudi a postsecondary 
options program in Minnesota recently was found to satis^ the 
establishmpnt clause as Icaig as the funds do not flow to colleges 
that are pervasively sectarian f Minnesota Federation of Teachers 
V. Nelson . 1990) . Although this is the only postsecondary program 
that has been challenged to date, it is likely that a 
determination of what ooistitutes a "pervasively sectarian" 
institution may be controversial in future cases. 

Even if private institutions are not involved, there may be 
legal vulnerability in the funding arrangeanents for postsecondary 
choice programs. If qualifying students are given the option to 
enroll in college courses, but their parents must pay the fees, 
such programs mic0it be challenged under equal protect Ion 
guarantees as discriminating against hic^ school students f rem 
low-inocroe families. If such programs are fully funded by the 
state, there also may be legal ccaitrcversies over the distribution 
of state aid between public schools and institutions of higher 
education (IHEs) . Decisicxis have to be made regarding vAiether 
both institutions will receive state aid for a student vAio is 
simoltaneously enrolled in high school and college classes, or 
vAiether a school district's aid will be reduced for the classes 
stud^its take in IHEs. These funding issues could result in 
lawsuits pitting public school districts against colleges and 
universities. 
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As long as choice plans were ocnitained with:'.n sdicsol 
districts, fiscal issues did nest require signii leant attention. 
However, with inter-district choice plans being adc^yted, a number 
of ocncems regarding the adequacy and equity of district 
resources are being raised. VQien a student transfers, v^t funds 
should follow the child? How should categorical aid and capital 
outlay funds be distributed? Where should the fiscal 
responsibility for transportation be placed? Hew should 
inequities in per-pupil spending levels across districts be 
addressed? These and other significant fiscal questions 
pertaining to school choice options are only starting to be 
addressed by researchers and state policymakers (Addonizio, 1990; 
Guthrie, Kirst, & Odden, 1990; Odden, 1990) . Ohis section focuses 
on several potentisdly troublescRie issues in this arena. 

Wealth and Eaqpenditure Diqiarities Across Districts 

Inter-district disparities in property wealth and per-ptpil 
expenditures can be problematic for both sending and receiving 
districts involved in open enrollment programs (Addonizio, 1990; 
Odden, 1990) . Uhder seme state plans (e.g. , Ohio) , a district 
receives the amount of aid for transfer students that it receives 
for resident students; in essence, for state aid purposes, 
stsxSents are counted vAiere enrolled. A property-rich district 
that receives only modest state aid will be hurt financially by a 
sudden influx of students. Since local revenues do not increase 
with an increase in non-resident students, per~pi:pil e55)enditures 
would have to be reduced. As Odden (1990) has observed, "students 
who leave low^-^)ending districts for schools in hi^-spending 
districts clearly benefit, but at the expense of the high- 
^)ending district" (p. 14) . OckJen further has noted that this 
approach could ultimately reduce expenditure disparities among 
districts, but it does not provide an incentive for property-rich 
districts (which typically have higher per-ptpil esqsenditures) to 
participate in inter-district choice plans. 

Inequities across districts could be exacerbated under plans 
where the amount of state aid frcm the sending district follcws 
the child. If students transfer primarily from prc?>erty-poor 
districts that receive significant state aid to prc^)erty-rich 
districts with modest state aid, the already wealthy districts 
would gain additional state funds. Under this system, if scane 
students should transfer fran a low state-aid (wealthy) district 
to a hic^ state-aid (poor) district, the receiving district that 
d^sends heavily on state funds to si^iport its educational program 
would receive less f rem the state for transfer students than for 
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its resident students. Again, this situation vnuld increase 
fiscal disparities across districts. 

Seme states have atteirpted to address these issues in part by 
having the total base revenue per pupil (includijig state aid and 
state-mandated local levy) follow the child. Ihis strategy can 
be successful in a state like California, vAiere per-pupil 
expe n di t ures have been substantially equalized across districts, 
but it does not solve the inequities in states that allow local 
levies above the state-mandated amount. 

In districts where voter approval of local levies is 
required, choice programs present additional prc^lems. Parents of 
transfer students would be disenfranchised and would not bear the 
tax burden if a higher levy were adopted. Odden (1990) has 
concluded that there is a fundamental ''mismatch between a 
district-based school funding system and a school-based attendance 
system in states that have differences in base expenditures per 
pupil across district boundaries, which is the case for the bulk 
of the states in the country" (p. 15) . A major challenge in 
addre^ing the problems of current school finance systems is to 
reduce fiscal disparities across districts. 

Additional Ocasts Associated wit^ Ctoice Programs 

Ihe literature indicates that choice programs will without a 
doubt cost states and districts mmey. However, so will any other 
successful approach to sciiool inprovement (Riddle & Stedman, 1989; 
Uchitelle, 1989). 

In a ocnpetitive system, states will need to devote more 
dollars to personnel and resources for establishing and 
maintaining a ocnprehensive ccnnunicaticxi and information system 
for parents. Choice also creates additicml costs in financial 
r€¥)ca±ing and record keying. Further, without money to plan, 
develop, and inplement alternatives to traditional schools, choice 
will be little more than a policy on paper. 

In addition to prograirmatic and marketing costs, 
transportation costs can increase under a choice plan. In a 
district like Csanbridge with more than 100,000 peqsle located on 
just 6.25 square miles, transportation for choice poses few 
problems. Yet, for roost school districts, transportation is one 
of the most difficult issues to address adequately and fairly. 
Currently, most states require that parents choosing to serd their 
children to a neighboring district must arrange for transportation 
to the border of that district, and then the district of choice 
transports the children to the school (Odden, 1990) . Many school 
officials maintain that the costs and logistics of providing 
tran^xxrtation for out-of-district children would be financially 
and operationally prohibitive. 
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However, scroe ooramentators contend that choice plans should 
inclucae free and appropriate transportation for all children 
(Banber, Berla, Henderson, & Rioux, 1990) . Aooording to Glenn 
(1989b) , 'To provide a dioioe of public schools as a deliberate 
policy decision without providing free transportation can only 
lead to unequal opportunities for children based upon the ability 
of their parents to get them to school at their own expense" 
(p. 162) . He further notes that requiring parents to provide 
tran^xartation runs counter to the recent trend in education 
policy, which has been to eliminate wealth-based barriers to 
participati«i . 

Aricansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and Ohio have allocated money to 
reimburse low-inccrae families for transportation costs. In 
Minnesota, for exanple, $50,000 has been set aside for 
tran^xarting children who are below the poverty level or who 
qualify for free or reduced lunch programs. Ihese transportation 
funds, however, have been earmarked only for the very poor, and 
it is likely that many lower-inocrae families who are not eligible 
for this funding cannot afford to transport their children to a 
school of choice (Glenn, 1989b) . Calif orriia, Idaho, and Nebraska 
have no provisions for reimbursing parents for transportation 
costs. 

These tran^xartation issues are usually most conplicated in 
open enrollment prograits. However, many of the same con«3ems also 
apply to postseccndary optiais programs and large-scale intra- 
district piogr a ros v*iere transportation is not provided for all 
students who choose schools outside their attendance areas. 

•treatment of Categorical Aid 

Odden (1990) has observed that »«many states inadvertently 
overlooked the issue of categorical funding in designing ptiblic 
school choice fiscal policy" (p. 19) . If such state and federal 
categorical funds do not follow the child, then the resident 
district may have to contract with the receiving district in seme 
type of tuition payment plan for the q)ecial services 
(e.g. , special education programs) provided in the nonresident 
district. 

Having categOTical aid follow the child can be problematic. 
For example, conprehensive school choice programs call into 
question the formula used for selecting target school attendance 
areas under th Federal Chapter 1 ocnpensatory education program 
(Riddle & Stedman, 1989) . Uhder the present system. Chapter 1 
funds are given to schools based on the percentage of low-incone 
children within the school. This funding formala is based on the 
premise that federal dollars should support sdiools with the 
greatest percentage of low-inoome families. However, if a dioice 
plan is successful, it could disperse low-income children 
throughout schools. 



Currently, if a diild in need of special acadesnic support 
attends a non-funded school, Chapter 1 services are not available. 
Ihere are, hoMsver, exc^ions to this situation. A child 
receiving Chapter 1 services inay continue to be served in his or 
her new school for \Jip to one year. Further, under Chapter 1, an 
authcsrized educational agency may choose to use to 5% of its 
funds to s i gp o r t transferred pupils for \Jip to two years after the 
transfer (Riddle & Stedman, 1989) . 

Riddle and Stedman (1989) offer several recanvnendations for 
aligning federal funding of Chapter 1 with educational choice. 
They suggest: 

1) granting to LEAs [local education agencies] the authority 
to extend the eligibility of transferred piqpils (to sdiools 
that are not in Chapter 1 target attendance areas) bevond the 
current school year; 2) authoilzing I£As to select Chaptpr 1 
participants frcn among the Irjwest achieving pupils in the 
LEA, regardless of the sdioGx they attend or the school 
attendance area in which they reside; or 3) adc^ing the 
concept now used to determine the eligibility of private 
school pupils for Chapter l~that p»;pils are eligible for 
Chapter 1 if they reside in a relatively low-inccBne school 
attendance area and are educationally disadvantaged, 
regardless of the location of the school they attend, (p. 27) 

Ihe authors suggest that one of the dangers of these 
reconraendaticns is that Chapter 1 services will be widely 
dispersed, with saonall numbers of pupils being tarved in many 
schcxdls. Ihey contend that this approach could make it difficult 
to offer the depth and quality of services currently available in 
many schools. 
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This report has addressed many -^.ssues with litplications for 
policyina3?ers. Increasingly, schools arts being viewed as consumer 
institutioTs that must serve private interests. Education 
policymakers and school officials have the responsibility, 
however, to ensure that private int^^ts do not usurp the broad, 
denccratic interests of education and of our society. 
Policymakers must strive to balance concerns for equity, school 
autononoy, and diversity as they discuss the possibilities of using 
choice programs to further school inpxvement in our pluralistic 
society. A review of current literature suggests the f dieting 
iirplicatic»is for state policymakers. 

• C3x>ioe alone Is not enough; sisply incxeasing tte ludser of 
■edlocze schools to Which students have aooess will do little 
to pxnote higher student achievenent. Ihe state must be 
prepared to support other school restructuring efforts to 
guarantee that students have real options among a variety of 
hic^ quality schools. 

• If a state vidies to advance school refann through choice, it 
lust be prepared to eanoazk substantial dollars far school 
iifEoueBent initiatives. Choice policy without money to 
plan, design, and isplement alternative educational programs 
will not stiimilate the educational market sufficiently to 
faring about needed educational change. 

• A CKudal oaqpcnent for the develcpment of an effective 
choioe pragram is planning. Planning and program develc^xnent 
funds must be made available to teachers, administrators, and 
parents, adlov/ing them to create and design educational 
programs. State policymakers could further these initiatives 
by providing greater flexibility in school calendars so that 
planning time can be phased throughout the entire year with 
major program development taking place during the summer 
months. Planning is a k^ ccnponent of any restructuring 
initiative and is often neglected or inadequately funded. 

• Student selecticn policies mst be fair, clear, 
nondiscriiiinatacy, adequately cxEounicated, legally sound, 
and unifccnly applied to all students. Academic criteria for 
magnet schools can serve to siphcn the best and the most 
enthusiastic learners as well as the best teachers frcsn 
poorer schools. Policymakers must ensure that choice plans 
do not resegregate our society fay race, ability, or other 
inherent traits. 
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Financial sm ^ J ci rL fear tzaneinrtatiiin is a critical factor in 
■Biking rnRsihIf* fair and egiual participation in e±xatianal 
cixiiae. If choice policy is designed to ensure that poor 
families will have the same opportunities that wealthier 
families have always had, then we nust provide transportation 
for 2l11 stud^ts. 

Effective school restructuring likely has been a mjcr 
oaibrLbubcr to the fanrpsB of dboice initiatives. Choice 
alone nay not stimulate new initiatives, since it siirply 
edlows parents to enroll their children in existing programs. 
If all schools offer the same curriculum, and all teachers 
are directed to cover the same material, there is no real 
choice. 

A systcB cf choice requires parents to make informed, 
educated decisions about the education of their ciiildren. 
Not all parents are equally pr^ared for this responsibility. 
If legitimate choice is to exist for all children, the 
diverse infomation and ccnnunicaticHi needs of parents from 
all racial, ethnic and socioeconcciic backgrounds must be 
addressed. 

liiile pdicyEBkers mist be sensitive to legal issues, at 
pcesent it does not ^j^p^r that f edecal car stste 
Gcnstitutianal provisions pose a significant barrier to 1±e 
liUl i inlaL icn of chodoe plans miess aectari r schools are 
induded in the pcograns. However, given that several choice 
plans isplesoaented to date have been acoonpanied by 
litigation, the legal dimensions should be carefully 
considered before a specific choice option is adc^}ted. 

Ftr inter-district rhninp to be successful, states need to 
reduce finding and per-pipil espenditure diffwrities among 
school distxicts. Disparity in educational funding among 
districts leads to oc»ifusicm and disagreement about fair, 
adequate s t gap ort for children \it}o choose to exercise their 
educational choice by changing s(±ools. 
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For Part II of this r^xirt on educational choice, the Indiana 
Education Policy Center conducted case studies at five sites with 
operative dv>ioe programs. Our purpose was to obtain first-hand 
iirpressions frcm those involved in the develo|inent and 
iuplonentation of the prograins as well as those affected by them: 
administrators, teachers, students, and parents. Since Minnesota 
was the first state to adopt statewide inter-district open 
enrollment, me of our site visits was to the Minnesota 
D^^artment of Education and three were to Minnesota school 
districts: one rural, one subuii>an, and one urban. CXir final 
site visit was to one of the three districts in Indiana with an 
intra-district choice program. 

Mimesota Deparbnent of Bilicatlcn 

Minnesota DOE personnel are iitpassicxied advocates of the 
statewide choice initiatives. Ihey view choice as an extremely 
iii(»rtant educational innovatioi, with the potential to iirprove 
school programs, increase equity, and, surprisingly, to enhance 
ooaperatic»i amc^ districts. 

Hoover, they acknowledge that at least in part because of 
cxxnpromises made to facilitate the passage of choice legislation 
(no money for new programs or marketing, failure to provide 
transportation to all students) , choice has not yet had as 
1 significant an inpact on school operations as it mic^t. 

Participation is relatively low, and many districts have neither 
initiated new programs nor allowed students to transfer to other 
scnools within the district (the state law mpmdates inter-district 
choice but not intra-district choice) . 

Interviewees agreed that Hcac choice to reach its potential, 
the state will have to hire additional personnel for parent 
ccnnunication and advocacy, fund increased transportation costs, 
and support school iii(>rov€roent initiatives throu^out the state. 

Minnesota Rural District 

Respondents in this district believe that statewide choice 
initiatives may help reshape attitudes toward education in 
iiTportant ways: encourage parents to seek ownership of school 
programs, encourage teachers to reexamine their programs, and 
redirect schools tcward a service orientaticHi. They also see 
choice as a useful way to meet the concrete needs of a small 
number of families and students. Although actual participation in 
choice is low, they regard the option as a parental right worth 
having. Hcwever, they are generally skeptical of what they see 
as politicians' attenpt to pass choice off as a cost-free 
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educaticml refom, emd they do not think that statewide choice is 
having nuch of an iii{)act on local options or programs. 

Ihis is not to say that local options are lacking. On the 
contrary, the superintendent views the district as a pioneer in 
school innovation. He has introduced so loany options at the local 
level—decentralized budgeting, magnet programs, and year round 
school—that sane teachers feel that they are being prodded to 
ciiange too louch too fast. However, the point is that all of this 
change has been locally initiated, with little car no inpetus frcni 
the statewide choice program. 

M ii MBJtJt Xa Siibiirtnn District 

unlike the rural district, the suburban district is not 
interested in innovation, but in iiiproving the basic prograits 
offered in its schools. The district does not permit intra- 
district open enrollment, althou^ exceptions may be made for 
stud^Tts with special needs. 

Although suspicious of the politicad rationale underlying 
inter-district choice (seme thought it was to force school 
district consolidation) , all respondents were positively disposed 
toward the program. They thought it was a good way to meet the 
exceptional needs of a few students. Ohey also noted that the 
postseoondary enrollment program had prcnpted the lAiiversity of 
Minnesota to offer introductory courses at their hi^ school. 
However, many ocnplained that lacdc of transportation and 
insufficient marketing of the program curtailed participation. 
Some even suggested that school districts have tacitly agreed not 
to ocopete with one another by limitir^ information about the 
program. 

Overall, respcndents in this district did not regard the 
statewide choice initiatives as particularly significant, wide- 
ranging, or threatening. 

Miimf^ota Uriaan District 

In the early 1980s, several schools in this district were 
cited as being out of oonplianoe with racial balance guidelines. 
As a remedy, the district adopted a ccnprehensive intra-district 
controlled choice program, using state and federal funds to 
transform a number of out-of-balance scixx^ls into magnet and 
specialty schools. The hope was that these schools cculd induce 
enough voluntary student movement to achieve racial balance. 

In this respect and many others, the program has been a 
notable success, according to respondents. Ocsitrolled choice has 
acccnplished its main goal, voluntary desegregation. Many 
innovative p rogr a ms have been inpleroented in the schools. Schools 
are actively oonpeting for students, and students and parents are 
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actively shopping arGund fGo: schools. Ksmy school personnel seen 
genuinely excited lay the opportunity to develop innovative 
programs and to prcnorte their schools. Student achievement and 
parent involvement are vqp lay most accounts. The district has 
installed full intra-district transportation and infomation 
systans, two touchstones of a thorough ocninitnent to choice. 

Ihe c»ly dissenting voices were those in inner city 
neic^iboEhood schools. There was sane resentment about the special 
treatment accorded magnet schools and seme concern that such 
schools attract the best students — potential role models— away 
from nei^iborhood schools. Most inportantly, there was the 
sentiment that choice was irrelevant to the people in these 
nei^iborhoods, to the neediest and most disadvantaged students, in 
other words, to those who perhaps could benefit most from the 
plan. 

Because of this intra-district choice program, the urban 
district's participatic»i in statewide open enrollment is limited. 
But as in the other two districts, re^xindents were generally 
favorably predisposed toward inter-district choice, although they 
cautioned that for the system to be fair, adequate information and 
transportaticai must be provided. 

fhn.npi in Indiana 

Indiana students have always had a handful of limited options 
for choosing schools: a tuition transfer statute, seme magnet and 
alternative schools, and vocaticml schools, to name three. But 
nesa, more ccn^arehensive options are emerging. Indiana's 
Postsecondary £hrollment Options Program gives 11th and 12th grade 
students the opportunity to ta]ce courses for secondary and 
postsecondary credit at eligible higher education institutions. 
Students are responsible for paying their own tuition. 

Additicmlly, three Indiana districts are now experimenting 
with versions of intra-district open enrollment: Bartholcmew, 
Vinoennes, and Washington Township. All three programs enable 
students to attend any school of their choice within the district 
as long as ^pace is available in the school. Bartholcmsw and 
Vinoennes do not provide transportation out of the student's 
attendance area; Washington Township does. Vinoennes gives 
preference to handica^pped students, and W^ishington TcMiship 
requires that racial balance be maintained. 

In Washington Tcwnship, the iirpetus for choice arose v^en 
district officials were discussing the redrawing of attendance 
areas due to the qpening of a new elementary school in 1991. To 
meet the expected resistance of seme families to the new school, 
district officials decided to give parents their choice of 
elementary schools. Ihey also hoped to inprove racial balance. 
Interestingly, they did not view choice as a means of sparking 
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con|)etitian between schools but as a oamunity service in tune 
with the collegial ethce of the district. Although there have 
been some difficulties In iaplementation (transporting students is 
expei^ive and naintaii ing racial balanne is a ccnplex task) , 
overall the parogram has been well received both by educatois and 
by the OGnnunity as a vA)ol&, 

Lgssgrs Laaxned 

A number of themes with iirplicaticais for policymakers have 
emerged in our case studies of choice prograns in Minnesota and 
Indiana. Key themes are listed belcw. 

• Although choice is grounded in the belief that ccnpetition 
between schools will fuel infiroveaQent, many respondents noted 
that the inplementation of choice has been acoonpanied by an 
increase in cocperaticn. 

• Relatively few students are transferring to new schools under 
the inter- or intra-district open enroHment prograns, tut 
few re^ondents viewed this limited participation as an 
indictment of the program. 

• Choice is not a cost-free education reform. Many respondents 
felt that to acoonplish its goal of better schools for all 
students, a choice progr a m should include funding for school 
isprovement, transportation, marketing, and increased 
administrative costs. 

• Providing transportation to all students who choose new 
schools is expensive. Failing to provide transportation 
makes these optic»is less accessible to lew income families. 

• lack of effective ocmnunication about choice cptions to 
parents of all racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds 
remains a key concern. 

• Nfeithar inter- nor intra-district open enrollment has yet 
been a significant incentive for school inprovement. 

• Althou^ inter-district choice has received all the publicity 
in Minnesota, the roost significant choice activity seems to 
be occurring inside particular districts, for reasons 
unrelated to the statewide plan. 

• Despite limited participation, the absence of funding, and 
the rather insignificant inpact of choice on school 
iirprovament efforts thus far, most respondents remained quite 
favorably disposed toward open enrolliioent. 
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INIRXUCTIGN 



Ihis r^rt, "Case Studies of Selected Choice Prograins," is 
part two of the study undertaken by the Indiana Education Policy 
Center for the Indiana D^artment of Education (IDOE) . Ihe report 
d^icts what was discovered about educational choice frcni those 
who have been involved in administering statewide and local choice 
programs as well as those ytiino have been affected by these 
programs. The first sectioi details the methodology— how we went 
about selecting sites, developing interview protocols, and 
conducting the case studies. The next five sections of the report 
describe the results of the case studies conducted in Miiinesota 
and Indiana. The final section focuses on "lessons learned" — an 
analysis of what was learned f ran the case studies about 
ixnplonenting and operating choice programs. 
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VEIHJXSLSXX FCR OHE CASE SSXDIES 



Selecting ttie Sites 

IDOE personnel requested that Hiiinesota be the central focus 
of our case studies since it was the first state to iirplement a 
statewide inter-district choice plan. They also requested a case 
study of a specific Indiana district that has an intra-district 
choice plan. 

Minnesota 

We first contacted one of the coordinators of Minnesota's 
open enrollment program and received approval to include 
individuals at the Minnesota D^aartment of Education in cur site 
visits. In addition, we asked the coordinator to assist us in 
identifying three local school districts to visit: caie rural 
district, one suburban district, and one uz±an district. Ve also 
asked that the districts selected be representative of districts 
in Minnesota in that they would provide a clear picture of 
reactions to choice (pros and cons) at the local level. In 
addressing these criteria, the coordinator chose one urban 
district that operates its choice plan under federal desegregation 
guidelines, one suburban district that 3S financially sound and is 
s up porting a nuiriber of different school initiatives, and one rural 
district that has good local support tut limited funding for its 
schools. Once the school districts were identified, 
superintendents were contacted to determine their willingness to 
participate in the study. 

Indiana 

To select a site in Indiana, we identified districts with 
same type of intra-district choice plan specified in local school 
board poliw^ . excluding magnet school programs. We made phone 
calls to the Indiana School Boards Association and to individuals 
who are knowledgeable about choice. After identifying three such 
districts, we chose for our study the district with the longest 
history in operating a choice plan. Incidentally, the dis-trict 
was the one the IDOE had initially suggested as a case study site. 

Develcping tlie Intervdev Bcotoool 

The interview protocol was developed following an extensive 
review of the literature and a number of oconversations with 
individuals who eoce familiar with the research on educational 
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dioioe (e.g. , state personnel, researchers) . Three broad 
questions governed the development of the intervievr protocol: 

• littiy were state and local choice programs adapted? 

• What has been the iitpact of choice on state and local 
educaticxi systans? 

• What has been the reaction to school choice? 

To address these questions, the intervie;(«r protocol focused on 
issues such as iirplementatiai, school finances, equity, 
tran^xsrtatic^, information provided to parents, parental 
involvement, school climate, student participation, and x:hool 
program changes made as a result of choice. (See the appendix for 
a copy of the interview protocols. ) 

Conducting the Ixxtervieus 

Interviewers were trained to ccsiduct both individual and 
group interviews using a semi-structured format. Ihis format 
allowed respondents to answer ^3ecific questions as well as to 
offer additional insic^ts about school choice as they desired, 
ihe interview climate was informal, and where respondents granted 
permission, interviews were taped to ensure that the information 
gleaned frcm th^e discussicxis would be accurately described. 

Of the 63 interview participants in both states, more than 
half were interviewed individually, v*iile the rest were 
interviewed in focus grxx^. Ihe majority of tha interview 
sessions were taped. 

Minnesota 

CXjr contact person in the Minnesota D^)artinent of Education 
identified four individuals at the state level to be interviewed. 
Ihese individuals were chosen because they played key roles in 
designing the choice legislation and/or iirplementing the choice 
program. TMo of these people currently serve as coordinators for 
the choice program and have regular contact with local school 
administrators and parents across tie state; two are education 
finance officers who 6eal with the financial issues of choice. 
In addition to these four people, we interviewed a choice theorist 
from the Uhiversity of Minnesota who assisted with drafting the 
legislation and has- written widely on Minnesota's choice program. 
Since he worked with the Minnesota DOE on the choice initiatives, 
his ooninents are included among state dqpartroant personnel for 
purposes of reporting the interview data. 

We ^sent one day each in the rural and suburban districts and 
two days in the urban district. In additicai to interviewing 
oentred. office administrators, we talked to principals, teadiers, 
students, and parents at schools selected by central office 
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officials ^jecif ically to provide a broad overview of choice in 
the district. 

Because districts \iere promised that cmf identiality would be 
maintained, we have invented fictitious names for each district. 
Dvi rural district is called Ristic Hills, the suburban district 
iftMs h suibizcbia, and the urban district Nev Gotham. Vte have also 
given fictitious names to specific towns and schools mentioned in 
each section. 

Nine central office administrators and 45 persons from 12 
different schools were interviewed in these districts, with the 
breakdown as follcMs: 

District School 
Officials Personnel 

Rural 2 7 teachers 

7 parents 



Suburban 2 2 principals 

3 teachers 

1 counselor 

2 students 
6 parents 



urban 5 5 principals 

4 teachers 
2 counselors 
1 curriculum 

director 
1 student 
4 parents 



Total: 9 45 

Indiana 

Per the request of district officials, we conducted 
interviews during one morning session. A district official was 
interviewed individually, and a focus group was held with three 
principals. To si;^le5nent what we learned about choice in Indiana 
fran the interviews conducted in this district, we obtained 
information on choice policies frcra the two other districts 
identified in the study. In addition, we discuss Indiana's 
tuition transfer statute and its postseoaidary enrollment plan. 
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Data Analysis 

Following the site visits, interviewers cai'efully reviewed 
the notes, tapes, and documents they obtained frcn the state, 
distric±, and school levels and wrote detailed summaries of what 
they had learned. All project staff then held a three-hour 
meeting to discuss the data and to delineate key trencis and issues 
regarding choice programs that emerged frcn the case studies. 
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KENNESCOA IXEARIMBCr GF HXOXIGN 



In the follcwing fGur sections, we assvimfi that the reader has 
a basic familiarity with Minnesota's statewide choice initiatives. 
For a detailed description of those initiatives, see pp. 20-26 in 
Part I of this r^xsrt. 

Ihe primary purpose of our interviews at the Minnesota 
D^iartment of Education was to obtain a richer understanding of 
the state's choice initiatives through the insists of people v^o 
have been actively involved in the process and vAio have dealt with 
inplementation issues. 

QyiinR iklvDcacy 

All those interviewed at the Minnesota D^>artinent of 
Education were strong advocates for educational choice, and they 
agreed that Minnesotans enjcy their naticral repi tic^ as leaders 
in ec^xiational choice. Ihey used phrases like "in t^ical 
Minn^Gta style," referring to the bold choice legislation that 
many of them helped to formulate. Thou^ each of them has spent 
numerous hours with interviewers from other states, thoy were 
actively engaged in the discussions as if for the first time. 
Vitiile displaying strong support for the cono^ of educational 
choice, none of the interviewees suggested that Minnesota's choice 
program was fully fonned and operational. Discussic»is of 
limitations and on-going pn^lems were l^ically reflected in 
their stories along with statements lUce "it will take time," or 
"it won't happen ovemi^t." One interviewee stated that the 
Governor believed that educational choice would not faring about 
significant change in the educational systfan of the state for at 
least five years, and ethers echoed that sentiment. 

All of the respondents noted that their workloads had 
increased as a result of the choice initiative. One who travels 
the state to assist schools in change efforts indicated that he 
was physically eidiausted and had piles of work and unanswered mail 
surrounding his desk. However, not one interviewee ccstplained 
about the increased (ipnwnds of supporting the choice initiative. 
Ihe ccnndtment of choice activists has been conpared to that of 
civil ri^ts activists, and after Q)eakirig with people at the 
Minnesota D^iartment of Education, we think tl^ analogy is 
a pp ro p riate. 
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Although nuch has been written about the events leading i:^ to 
and follcving the InplementatiGn of choioe in Minnesota, sane 
additional insight was gleaned frcn conversations with state 
d^iartinent personnel. All interviewees agreed that educational 
choice came to Minnesota as a result of a stud/ instigated by the 
Minnesota Busi n esses Partnership. Ihis study focused on the state 
of ed u cation in Minnesota and provided reoannendations for 
educational inprovement, including the implementation of 
postseoondary options and open enrollment for all children in the 
state. 

When asked to reflect an how the choice legislation was 
passed, interviewees typically recalled tliree key issues. First, 
Governor Perpich was a tireless s u pp o rter of educational dioice 
and led a strong media canpaign to change Minnesotans* initially 
negative attitude toward choice. Second, his interest in and 
st^jport for choice was pcwerfully reinforced by the Minnesota 
Business Partnership, Third, due to great opposition frcni 
educational professional associatiois, several concessions were 
made that allowed districts to "wade in" and "test the waters" of 
choice, lessening their opposition to the legislation. Allowing 
sdiool districts to "close their doors" to ciioice may have had the 
greatest impact on defusing opposition to the choice initiative. 

All interviewees agreed that the phase-in voluntary approach 
to dioice was a wise ccnpranise. Voluntary participation enabled 
rel\x±ant and sk^ical school boards and si;$)erintendents to 
observe the e^^jeriences of others more willing to participate in 
the choice experiment. According to many of the people with whan 
we spoke, the strangest fears of school boards and superintendents 
were allayed during the voluntary phase of the choice legislation. 
Fears of mass exodus of students from school districts leading to 
school closings and loss of jc^ proved to be unfounded. 
Iherefore, by the time mandatory choice was introduced in the 
legislature, there was far less opposition to the initiative. 
Further, because the statewide choice initiative mandated only 
inter-district choice and not intra-district choice, all school 
districts retained control over the educational options available 
within their am borders. (Ihis point is often overlooked in the 
literature.) Ihese c onc essions enabled superintendents and school 
boards to preserve a sense of internal control over the initially 
threatening statewide initiative. 

HcMever, state department personnel also identified a 
downside of these ccaioessions. To date, the vast majority of 
students have chosen to remain in their own school districts 
de^ite the inter-district choice option. As a result, many 
school districts in the state of Minnesota have not been ocnpelled 
to initiate school improveoerrt efforts or to expand educational 
choice within their own oomtunities. Iherefore, dioice has thus 



far not pruvidad the ijopetus for the iii p ro v eauent of educatian2LL 
programs for most children in the state of Minnesota. 

Several interviewees noted that Governor Ferpich's original 
goals for educational choice included the edlocation of money to 
support program developnsnt within school districts. Hc^ever, 
this allocation did not survive the legislative process and, as a 
result, no money has been provided for to diversify school 
programs. AooCTtiing to loost of the interviewees, this onission 
has han|)ered choice initiatives in many school districts. "Maiy 
of our districts have not changed their curriculum or their 
programs,** one interviewee stated flatly. Another respondent 
noted that the elimination of financial support for school 
innovation was viewed skeptically by superintendents who often 
criticized the choice legislation as just one more high profile, 
"no cost" state approach to school i ii | iL u vm ient. 

Bespcnding to Oannan Oanoetns 

Acxxsrding to intervis^^ees, many ccnoems were raised in 
heated discussion prior to the inplementaticn of choice. In 
addition to concerns about students' leaving resident school 
districts, opponents feared that educational choioe would "end all 
future cooperation between school districts." Clearly, this was a 
legitimate concern given that an underlying assunptioi of choice 
is that greater ccnpetition between schools and school districts 
will isprove educatiai. 

However, eill five of the people with whom we spoke rejected 
the notion that choioe has led to greater ccrapetition in 
Minnesota. Surprisingly, the interviowoog maintained that 
coo peration among school districts has actually increased as a 
result of choice. 

Two factors have likely contributed to this cooperation, 
according to intervi iS/iees, First, the state d ep a r tment has 
historically ei^spor'jed school collaboration through incentive 
programs such as i*pair and share." Ihis program encourages and 
financially rewards school districts for combining efforts and 
providing more cost-effective programs, smaller school districts 
in particular are encouraged to broaden their program and course 
offerings to students by pairing with other districts and 
allocating specific curriculum or program responsibilities to 
each district. For exanple, one of the districts may assimie 
re^xansihility for foreign language pr o g r a ms \Aiile the other 
district provides a tech prep program for nan college-bound 
students. Students in either district may attend these courses. 
Or two districts may ccnbine to offer students a choice of five 
foreign languages rather than each district financing the same 
three traditioral languages: French, Spanish, and German. This 
form of cooperation backed by state financial incentives has 
fueled greater cooperation and collaboration between school 
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districts and has &qpaxidjsd educational ciioioes and cpportunities 
for students. 

Several interviewees also mentioned a seocaid possible 
explanation for increased collaboratiGn between school districts: 
"self -protection." Mary school districts recognize that in an 
envirorcnent of choice their very survival could be threatened hy 
nei^iboring districts. Planned cooperation with these neighboring 
districts and the creaticsi of distinct educational niches in each 
district could be viewed as crucied. to their omtinued existence. 

A second initial fear regarding inter-district choice 
discussed by several respondents was that it could result in 
school district consolidation. Many opponents of choice contended 
that consolidation was at the heart of Minnesota's choice 
initiative. There is no denying that the student population is 
declining in many areas of the state and that smaller, rural 
districts have suffered the most fran declining enrollments. 
Indeed, consolidations are on the rise in Minnesota. However, 
those interviewed at the state department asserted that this trend 
has nothing to do with choice. Ihey noted that the small number 
of participants in open enrollment has had no effect on 
consolidation efforts. Ihey attributed this increase in 
consolidation to the state's "pair and share" incentive program, 
vAiich has led to three consolidations since the adoption of 
choice, and to the declining populations and related financial 
problems of those connunities. 

A third fear was that choice would create greater inequities 
within the public school system. Ihose interviewed at the state 
d^artment expressed a strcaxf belief that poor children should 
have the same educational opportunities as other children. "We do 
not want resegregated schools," one interviewee stated. Another 
interviewee noted that it is precisely because of the diversil^ of 
Minnesota's population that greater choice was needed among the 
public schools. However, interviewees expressed concerns about 
problems in informing people of all raciaD , ethnic, and 
socioeooncmic backgrounds about choioe options, and they readily 
admitted that the vast majority of children \A)o currently 
participate in inter-district choioe are white, middle-class 
children. In fact, about 95% of all students participating in 
open enrollment are \Aiite, while 91% of K-12 students are white. 
This finding has led am interviewee to push for extensive market 
research to determine the effectiveness of current state and 
district ccraiunication efforts in getting choioe information to 
people of all racial, ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Another factor that several interviewees mentic»ed as 
potentially contributing to inequity in educational opportunities 
through choice is the failure to provide transportation for all 
sti.idents who need it. This issue is widely discussed in the 
literature cti educational choice; however, few states have funded 
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full tran^wrtation. People at the state d^artroent acknowledgod 
that many pocxr families do not qualify far tran^nrtatlcn edd )xit 
cannot afford tran^wrtation to non-resident school districts. 
Ihls financial burden lUcely affects the participation of Icw- 
Inocroe children in int^^-dlstrlct choice. 

Key Issues in Studoit I^rticipaticn in Choioe 

A recent trend in the choice literature has been to examine 
participation in educational choice as a perceived indicator of 
the success or failure of the initiative. QMestims regarding 
student participation levels in various choice options generated 
considerable discussion among state department personnel. One 
interviewee noted that according to the most recent figures, 6,000 
students are now participating in open enrollment. Ihls means 
that in the first year of mandatary participation in open 
enrolLuent, the student participation figure has almost doubled. 
The interviewee further stated that this number is drawn from a 
student population of just over 630,000 students. H&a attendance 
figures reveal that e$:proximately 6,000 students also are 
participating in the postsecondary options program, vhich has 
historically been the most popular choice option in the state. 

Mhen we asked about the number of students participating in 
open enrollment, several of the Interviewees were quick to defend 
the sasall but Increasing numbers. Ihsy made it very clear that 
majority participation in open enrollment was never the goal. 
One interviewee stated, "Open enrollment is not for everybody, but 
for students who nsaed it, it is an inportant option." Several 
people with whom we spoke contended that st^xlents who have special 
problens or Interests that can be served better in another school 
have greatly benefitted from open enrollment. Kc^ver, those 
interviewed fully expect most children to remain in neighborhood 
schools because that is their preference. Ihe major difference 
under the choice program is that they are no longer forced to 
attend the resident school. 

A follow^ question regarding why students participate in 
choice 1 ■ to discussions about a 1990 report disseminated by the 
Minnesota House of Representatives (see Part 1) . Ihe report 
claimed that 40% of stwJents choose their educational program 
based on convenience, while only 20% do so for academic purposes. 
Several of the interviewees challenged the findings of this study 
as misleading. One claimed that the r^xsrt was designed to 
reflect the antl-choioe bias of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives. He noted that the data were gathered from 
transfer application forms that were never Intended to be used for 
r^earch purposes. Parents did not have the opportunity to 
cooplete a surv^ regarding their reasons for requesting a 
transfer. 
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other interviewers also noted that a student's reasons for 
transfer (e.g. , prosujnity, academic G|]partunity, general 
environoent) were categorized by the researcher^ not by the 
participants in the program. Finally, they argued that 
oonvenienoe appeared to Ise ti^ vest proninent factor only because 
of the manner in vlhidi the data were di^layed. Because four 
reasons for transfer (proxiinily to heme, praximity to work, 
availability of daycare, and plans to move to axiother district) 
were collapsed under "convenience" and only two reasons (specific 
program and academic opportunity) were listed under "academic," 
convenience was unfairly wei^ted. 

Thus, state d^)artment perscmel argued that had the 
educatioial factors been more appropriately gnxped and parents 
given the opportunity to classify their own reasons for transfer, 
educational preferences would likely have surpassed "convenience." 
One interviewee further noted that as educational programs beoGnie 
more diverse, parents will have greater reasons to select schools 
based \jpcn educational programs. 

GbDmnication and Masdoeting 

Pe£h2^ the greatest challenge presented by choice is the 
task of ocmiunicating informat-'c^ cm the open enrollment plan to 
parents of all racial, ethnic, ^rd socioeooncniic backgrounds. 
Aocording to one interviewee, Hiijiesota is working hard to iiiprove 
the strategies used for ccnnMnicating ci»ice options. Choice has 
been advertised on grocery store bags, in public service 
announcements, and through local newspapers. In an effort to 
reach low-inocme populations, choice coordinators have been 
working with local oonnunity centers, low-inoome housing centers, 
and through associations like the NAACP. 

According to one interviewee, "Choice sinply makes us do 
vtot we should have been doing all along. Parents know more about 
their local grocery store than they do about the schools vAiere 
their children spend the majority of their time." Several pec^le 
noted that parents need to be better infonned about educational 
institutions and programs. One person stated that "onse parents 
understand the system they can work with it, access it, and 
s u^jputt it." 

Hdwever, getting information about choice to the people who 
need it has proven to be a difficult and time consuming task. IWo 
people at the state dgpartroent have primary responsibility for 
statewide ocmnunication on open enrollment. One of these stated, 
"TWO people in the D^)artment of Education with no budget cannot 
he]p 730,000 parents understand this program ovemi^t — it's not 
going to happen." Without a budget of their CMn, people at the 
state department must rely to some extent on supjport from business 
partnerships to sustain their conmLmication efforts. For the most 
part, however, the st<ite departsnaent relies heavily on local school 
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districts to oGrammicate with people about their educational 
p rogr a ms. Ihis situation is problanatic since school districts 
have not received ary additional funds for camunication and 
marketing costs. Further, the fact that many sdiocl boards and 
superintendents are not yet vAiolly supportive of the dioioe 
initiative often results in failure to dedicate sufficient time 
and/or dollars to ccnnunicating to parents about new educational 
options. 

Key Issues in Financing FHiimtlnral Choice 

Another topic that generated coTsiderable discussion was that 
of financing educational choice. According to educational 
finance personnel, the choice program has generated more paperwork 
at both the state and the local level, but they do not view this 
as a problesn. One education finance official said, "Vte used to 
have just two forms for generating state add but new we have added 
several forms for the open enrollment cptions program. Reporting 
with choice has at least doubled our pe$)erwQrk. But if it means 
providing better educatiai for kids then it's worth it." 

Ihe interviewees believe that most school districts would 
agree that the current system for distributing state aid londer 
open enroll2nent is fair. Ihey also noted that to date, open 
enrollment has not been a significant financial burden for most o£ 
Minnesota's schools districts, for two possible reasons. First, 
because the number of students participating in open enrollment 
has remained quite low, very few districts have been negatively 
licpacted by loss of significant state aid through choice, or by an 
influx of non-resident students vho potentially faring insufficient 
dollars to support their euucation. Second, there are not great 
disparities In per-^xipil expenditures among districts in the 
state; therefore, few districts are financially disadvantaged as a 
result of students choosing to attend their districts. Bdlna, the 
only school district in the state that initially did not 
participate in open enrollment, feared having to raise local taxes 
to support an unwelccme influx of students f rem property-poor 
ccmrunities. However, recognizing that children were not moving 
in significant numbers to wealthier districts, Edina eventually 
opened its schools to open enrollment. 

When asked about any unanticipated financial issues or 
problems that emerged as a result of the open enrollment program. 
Interviewees noted the failure to address funding for special 
education students in the original legislation. In fact, the 
originad legislation failed to address special education at all, 
which led to considerable confusion about whether or not special 
education students could even participate in choice programs. 
Because of this oversight, there were no provisions for obtaining 
additional dollars needed to support out-of-district special 
education students. According to one Interviewee, "Ihis 
situation upset a lot of people." 



HhB oversight was remadied the following year. In financing 
open enrollnent options for special education students, Minnesota 
wanted to preserve the noticxi that the district in which the child 
resides retains respc^ibility for the education of that 
youngster, therefore, it was decided that resident districts 
must pay districts of choice sll tran^xsrtation and educaticn 
costs for special education students. Ohis decision was made to 
ensure that school districts wcxild not be financially rewarded for 
not prov:l.ding their cwn special education services. 

In additic^ to these issues, interviewees frequently 
mentioned the additional financial burdens at both the state and 
local level of supporting educational choice initiatives. Several 
interviewees enfhasized that choice is not a "no cost" approach to 
school inprovanent. They cited many areas where money is crucial 
to effective and equitable program inplementation. According to 
one interviewee, "Choice demands the creation of an entire 
marketing d^artanent. " People at the state d^)artinent also noted 
that money is needed to: 

• hire additional personnel for parent oanraunication and 
advocacy; 

• support an on-going statewide ccmnunication program in 
Bultiple languages; 

• fund increased student tran^xartaticxi costs; 

• si^jport school restructuring initiatives thrxxaghout the 
state, including program planning and staff develc^noit. 

Failure to fund each of these elenients adequately creates a 
significant barrier to the effective iinplenentation of open 
enrollment options. 

Sumory 

People at the Minnesota Departmeiit of Education were very 
positive about the open enrollment initiative in Minnesota, 
unlike many people interviewed in sciiool districts within the 
state (see the next three sections) , they viewed choice as an 
inportant and far reaching educational initiative. However, they 
readily admitted that their program is in its infancy with much 
left to be done. Ihey frequently stated that choice aloirs will be 
insufficient to bring out needed school i i rpro v ement and that there 
nust be greater efforts to create more diverse educational 
programs and opportunities if true choice is to exist for all 
children in the state of Minnesota. 
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Obe Sciiool Oistzict 

Rustic Hills School District was taraed through the 
consolidaticn of several smller districts in the 1960s. It 
includes five relatively small towns, the largest of which is 
Shelley with a population of around 3,000. With the ccnpletioi of 
a new middle school this year, the district consists of four 
schools — ^a priioary school (K-3) , an intemediate sdiool (4-5) , a 
middle school (6-8) , and a hi^ school (9-12) . Approximately 
2,600 students are enrolled in these schools. Ihe district 
enrollnezit has teen growing at about 1% to 1.5% per year. 
Although originally agricultural ocnnunities, these tcMns are 
teocndng third ring suburbs of a major metra|X}litan area. 
Shelley, the closest of the towns to ths uCtrcpclitan area (abcut 
40 miles) , has e}$)erienoed the most rapid grcMth of families 
seeking a more rural life within ccnnutiiig distance of the 
metropolitan area. About half of the men and 20% of the women in 
the district hold jobs in the metropolitan area. 

Ihe education director characterizes these ccanmunities as 1cm 
to moderate inoane, with about half of the population eirployed in 
working-class jobs, about 35% in skilled labor, and about 15% in 
professional jote. Fifteen years ago about 30% of the adults had 
not ocnpleted hi^ school; now the ediication director estimates 
that only about 20% have not done so. Ihe hic^ school dropout 
rate is about 20%, scmswhat higher than the state average. About 
85% of high sdiool graduates pursue postseoondary educati(^, with 
about 40 % attending four-year colleges. Ihe education director 
categorizes the district as property poor and therefore limited in 
the funds available for schools. In fact, the district has joined 
several others in the state in a law suit alleging that the 
current system of school funding contravenes the state 
constitution. 

The sig)erintendent views himself as a futurist and sees the 
district as a pioneer in school change and innovaticxi to meet 
emerging social and political needs. He uses developments in 
state legislation and state d^)artment of education policy as a 
way of motivating change in his district. He sees his role as the 



^As explained in the introduction, ''Rustic Hills" is a 
fictional name for the rural dj.strict in Minnesota vdiere we 
conducted cne of our case studies^ Specific towns and schools 
mf^iticned in this secticai also have fictional names. 
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agenda setter for change in the district (and to a real extent in 
the state) . 

Each ALigust, the district holds a retreat for administrators, 
school board members, and selected teachers, parents, and 
ocraiunity menibers. Ihe superintendent uses this retreat to 
articulate issues that he wants the district to address in the 
ccndng year; he often tarings in spee^kers frcm other districts, 
universities, the business ocmiunity, or the state to provide 
infomation that reinforces the agenda that he wants to pursue. 
He sees himself as providing tlie direction snd stimulus for change 
but asks principals and teachers to plan for and inplement the 
change. 

In the past fev years, the district has undertaken a 
significant number of innovations: decentralized budgeting in 
which teachers at the primary and intermediate schools are 
authorizt^d to plcui for the expenditure of instructional st^port 
funds (about $231 per student this year) ; the institution of 
magnet programs at the primary and intermediate schools; the 
offering of mini-magnet courses at the middle school; and the 
development of a year-round school at the hic^ school level. As 
will be ex{,aained later, the last three innovations havB provided 
significant options for parents and students within the district. 
The year-round school required a change in state legislation, a 
change that the district initiated. The superintendent also 
pushing for change on two new fronts; he has volunteered his 
district to participate in a new state program in outcome-based 
education, and he is seeking legislation xhat will permit his 
district and -i:he local conniunity college to merge into a single 
entity respoisible for education from preschool throu^ college. 

For the superintendent, the purpose of innovation is to 
change teachers' attitudes and approaches to teaching. He 
emphasizes, in particular, teachiiig for meaning rather than 
factaul information, actively involving students in learning, 
teaching througJi positive student motivation rather than fear, 
viewing discipline as a social responsibility, and the creating a 
school atmosphere in vAiich it is permissible for students to take 
risks and, at times, to fedl. 

As a result of this innovative activity, choice in Rustic 
Hills has a meaning beyond the Minnesota statewide prograns that 
provide for the transfer of students among school districts. 
Therefore, state-sponsored and locally -initiated choice are 
disoissed s^iarately below. 
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Stat&-S|)onsQred Oioiae 

Rationale 

The sc$)erintendent viewia the state adaption of choice as an 
effort to inprcve schools without any additional costs. The 
graying population has meant a change in political priorities in 
Mintiesota and a subsequent unwillingness to increase school 
expenditures. He sees choice as a cost-free way for Minnesota to 
serve its traditional ideological ccnmitiQent to educatic^ial 
progressivisro. The education director sees choice as gccMirq out 
of a conoem about inequality in school financing and programs. 
He believes that politicians viewed choice as a way of producing 
more equality without having to make tough decisions to change the 
state funding fomula or to consolidate school districts. 

Althcu^ both the siqperintendent and the education director 
believe that the specific state programs will have little direct 
isiaact upon school enrollment patterns, both believe that the 
statewide initiative may help to reshape attitudes toward 
education in iirportant and potentially revolutionary ways: 

(a) encouraging parents to seek cwnership of sdiool programs, 

(b) helping schools realize that they cannot be all things to all 
people, (c) redirecting school boards and professionals to a 
service orientation toward students (as the si$)erlntendent put it, 
"to see studenbs as custcners") , and (d) encouraging teachers to 
reexamine their programs. In short, they perceive the state 
program as a way in vAiich interested administrators can motivate 
internal change in sdliool districts but do not believe that this 
change will happen without deliberate efforts from school leaders. 

Teachers view the state choice program as a way of 
maintaining Minnesota's tradition of concern about educatic»i and 
its "maverick" reputation. Tlusy do see the program as having scane 
real benefits for the small number of families that participate in 
it: enhancing parental &jppairt and ownership of school programs, 
prcviding vocational alternatives to students, giving students a 
second chance, preventing dropouts. Parents view these programs 
as a useful way to meet the concrete needs of a small number of 
students and fcimilies to overocroe negative peer pressure, address 
family problems, provide greater convenience to working parents, 
and enhance soiie students' access to academic or special education 
programs. They do not believe that many students will need to 
take advantage of these opportunities but regard the state- 
^XDnsored options as establishing parental rights worth having. 

Inplementat3.c»i 

Under the leadership cf the superintendent. Rustic .Mills 
volunteered to participate in the >^te choice programs in the 
first year. There were seme initial difficulti^ in arranging 
transportatic»i logistics and in getting the word out to parents. 

Si 
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Ihese difficulties have not been fully resolved. The district 
does have a farodiure that it sends to parents vAio inquire about 
the choice prograns, but adminlstratars have not made a 
particular effort to market the prograns. Parents still do not 
feel that they have adequate infomation; the parent qraop 
characterized itself as naive about available cptiois. 
Tran^xartation does make real demands upon the time of parents. 
ScRte parents said that they believe many families wait until 
their children are in hic^ school and can transport themselves 
before they take advantage of state-^nnsored choice. Ihe 
education director Indicated that there are saae. academic and 
prograimatic prc^lems with Inter-district transfers that have not 
been fully resolved (e.g. , how to grant students credit for their 
work iii previous schools vAien those schools' courses are 
significantly different frcm courses in receiving scdiool&i; how to 
maintain continuity in individualized programs for special 
education students) . He also said that the programs are less 
accessible to rural and low-inccnie students. 

Impacc 

Rostic Hills has lost 20 students through open enrollmsnt and 
high school graduation Incentives and has gained 16. In addition, 
they gained 31 students througli the previously available 
agreements between school districts and lost 21. About half of 
the Inter-district transfers occur at the hl^ school level, but 
there is si small number of students involved at every grade level. 
A very few of the open enrollment students are handicapped. The 
education, director estimated that about 10% of the hlc^i school 
students are Involved in the postseccmdary program; however, 
prior to the state legislation, the district did have an 
agrb. ent that alleged seme students to take courses at the local 
coOTiunity college. Ihe state legislation and strong district 
administrative support have increased the participation in these 
courses. 

While Rustic Hills has been actively involved in program 
innovaticKi and state choice has been used by the administration as 
one of many vehicles for dtenge, neither the superintendent nor 
the educational director viewed it as a strong incentive for 
school iirprovemenii:. The state programs have little effect on 
tochers' or administrators' vjork loads, and there was no 
noticeable iitroact on the district's financial status or planiiing. 
Teachers e^q^ressed the concern that the programs may encourage 

change to inprove a district's image rather than for genuine f 
educational reascais. 

Teachers also said that postseoondary options do cream off 
the best students, leaving the regular classes without the best 
academic role models. Parents also voiced a concern that the 
postsecondary prog«m may encourage students to grow up too fast, 
to take a premature interest in their ca re ers rather than enjoying 
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the social and personal G(:|X3rtunities available in high school. 
Parents also were worried about the effect that taking college 
cxsurses mi^t have on the GPA and class ranking of hic^ sdiool 
students. Ihey thougjit that averaging these grades with those for 
regular high sdiool courses ni^t pensilize students who want to 
take advantage of college-level opportunities. VOiile several 
parents and teachers said that movement of students for athletic 
reasois may be a potential problem in certain districts, none knew 
of any specific instances where this has occurred. 

state-Spons ored Choice! Oonclusions 

Despite a strong administrative conmitnent to innovation and 
general si^iport ancng parents, teachers, and administrators for 
the state choice program, the participation rate of Rustic Hills 
students in open enrollment and graduation incentives seems little 
different than that of the state as a v*)ole. Involvement in the 
postseoondary program does seem to be greater than the state 
average, but this may reflect the district's cooperation with the 
local oomnnnity college, which started prior to the enactment of 
state choice legislation. At its current participation rates. 
Rustic Hills' use of state choice programs seams to meet the 
specific needs of a small number of individual students rather 
than to provide a significant stimilus for program change within 
the district. Althou^ the siperinbendent has an aggressive 
leadership style, he has concerned himself mostly with innovation 
within the district's schools rather than with the potential 
effects that such changes mic^t have in attracting other 
districts' staidents or with the vigorous ;narketing of Rustic 
Hills' progrartB to outsiders. Even in a district like this one 
that is willing to take risks, statc-qponsored choice seems to be 
a seoc»rv3ary ccnoem and to involve limited stud en t participation. 

Locally Initiated CSioioe 

Rationale 

As noted, the district siperintendent is strongly committed 
to school innovation, and several of the recent program changes in 
Rustic Hills include opportunities for choice on the part of 
students, teachers, and parents. To some extent, the choice 
elements in these programs stem from beliefs in the value of 
diversifying the curriculum ar - prcrooting student and parent 
ccRBidtxnent to education. 

However, choice also functicais in i^ub-tic Hills as a mschanism 
to foster innovation despite the fac± that there may be no general 
ocaisensus among teachers or parents about the worth of any 
particular innovation. When a spacific innovaticai is tried, 
tead)ers are often able to decide >4iethsr and how they wish to be 
involved in it. Ihose who do not want to change or do not feel 
that the change is an inprovanent may continue to teach in the 
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previous program. Similarly, choice enables only those parents 
vAx) approve of an innovation to enroll their children in the new 
program. Those ^Aa are satisfied with tlie old program may 
cxxitinue to be served by it. Ihus, internal choice in Ristic 
Hills is valued, especially by district administrators, partly for 
its own sake and partly as a politically necessary strategy for 
making program innovation aco^>table to teachers, parents, and 
other meanbers of the ocnBr 'nity. 

TtiQ Programs 

Rustic Hills has instituted three programs that permit 
student and parent choice: 

• Magnets at the primary and intermediate schools . These 
schools have created throe thesnatic programs focusing 
respectively on science, arts, and gldaal education in 
additicai to the traditic^l self-contained classrooms. All 
basic education — treading, mathematics, etc, — is conducted 
around these themes. The theme curriculc are planned and 
tau^t by teams of teachers that span the grades within the 
school. Parents may choose which, if any, of the magnets 
their children will participate in. Althcuc^ the central 
administration mandated that magnets would be created, 
teachers and parents were involved in the selection of magnet 
themes and in designing the new curricula. Teacdiers also 
were permitted to decide v^ther to teach in one of the 
magnets or to remain in a self-ooitained classrocm. 

• Mini-magnet courses at the middle school. IXiring a seven-day 
period after each of the first three school quarters, 
teachers offer vhat the educational director calls high 
interest mini-courses. Althouig^ all tead^rs are required to 
offer such classes, individual teadiers select and design 
their own courses. Ihey teach the classes in three double- 
period blocks each day during the seven-day interim period. 
Students in 7th and 8th grades select three classes from 
those offered. Sixth-grade students are required to take 
specific classes desj.gned for than. 

• Year-round school at the hioh school . Rustic Hills sou^t 
and received authorization from state legislators to count 
classes offered during the sunnier as regular classes 
deserving of state financial stg y or** and meeting state 
graduation requirements. This enables Rustic Hills students 
and SGHie who cccne from other districts to arrange their 
schedules over the entire year rather than only nine months. 
District teachezrs may volunteer to teach in the summer. 
Althou^ it is possible for a teacher to count summer 
teaching as part of a nine nxaith contract and to take seme 
other part of the year off, everyc^ so far has chosen to 
teadi tho sunmer in additicm to the regular year. When 



local teachers are not available, the district recruits 
those frcn surrouniing districts. Although an effort is 
made to offer a reasonably catplete sumner program, the full 
range of ^)ecialized courses has not been available in the 
suitroer. Thus far, and to the superintendent's 
disappointment, the year-round school has not stimlated any 
change in the high school's program. 

Teacher Reactions 

Iteachers at the primary and intermediate schools r^wrted a 
number of problens with the magnet program. The developroent of 
the magnets has involved a huge investment of teacher time. The 
magnets have required most teaciiers to significantly redesign the 
curriculum and to a lesser extent their instructicaial tediniques. 
The programs also indirectly ccwpete with ana another for 
students. Some programs are oversubscribed and have a waiting 
list. The science program has considerably more boys than girls, 
while the situation is reversed in the arts program. The question 
of year-to-year enrollment in the magnets has not been fully 
resolved. It is not clear vjhether those enrolled in a particular 
magnet this year will have first choice for that magnet next year 
or whether they will have to concpete with other students on an 
equal footing. Despite these difficulties, the elementary 
teadiers interviewed said that the magnet program is worth trying, 
especially since teachers have a choice sibout their involvement. 

Middle sdwol teachers were considerably less enthusiastic 
about the mini-raagnst courses. This is the first year in a new 
middle school building, and with the new building has cone a wide 
varied of changes in the school program. The mini-course program 
is just one of these changes. In a year of hard adjustments, 
these courses seem to be an innovation that nay have limited 
teacher support. Teachers oonplained about unequal enrollments Li 
various classes, the difficulty of maintaining instructional 
mcmentum and student attention for a double period, and the 
interruption in instruction in basic language and mathematics 
skills for 21 days during the school year. Th^ did report, 
however, real enthusiasm from mcjst students. They expressed the 
hope that the effectiveness of the mini-magnet program would be 
carefully evaluated before continuing it in it<5 current form. 
This is the caily student-choice program in the district where 
teacher participa. Ion is not optional. 

High school teachers rerorted that the year-round sdiool had 
been developed by the high school principal with little input from 
faculty. Nevertheless, they had little criticism of it because it 
does not involve any program change and does not mandate teacher 
participation. 
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Parent Reactions 

Parent reaction to these innovations was scmeb^t mixpd 
a r t>iouc^ generally positive. Ihey expressed seme cor)cem about 
tnr pace of change in the schools; i±ey want new programs to be 
carefully and ocnpletely planned Vafore they are isplenented and 
hc^ that their effects will be monitored. Sane expressed doubts 
that these e>$)ectatic»is had been or would be satisfied. 

On the other hand, they &cpressed general st^iport of the 
cono^>t of all three types of innovations new being tried in 
Rustic Hills schools. The prijnary and intencediate loagnet pr o gram 
received the greatest su^sport: An entire year had been spent in a 
planning process in vftiich soooe parents had been involved; parents 
received good printed infomation about their options and were 
also informed at school meetings; students in the magnet program 
seemed to be genuinely enthusiastic about their education. 

Parents thought the middle school mini-magnet courses were 
probably a good idea but did not regard them as a particularly 
important change. Ihey felt that they had received too little 
informaticvi about the choices available to their children. 

Parents were very su^jportive of the year-round school but had 
several criticisms of it. They ccnplained that limited counselor 
availability at the hic^ school meant that few students had the 
chance to plan carefully to take advantage of the summer program. 
Ihey found that the offerings were generally limited to basic 
courses; therefore, students could not take more specialized and 
difficult courses in the isunner vAien they mi^t have more time to 
focus an them. Ihey wished that suniner courses were more flexibly 
scheduled so that family and work plans could be more readily 
acccmi fl odated. 

Locally Initiated Choice; Oonclusic«TS 

Ihe superintendent's agenda of program innovation and choice 
within the Rustic Hills schools is clearly creating some tension 
in the conminity and the schools. He himself expressed 
dissatisfacticxi with the slow pace of change and the limited range 
of options available at the secondary level. He said that his 
message about student-centered instructioi is not getting across 
to high school teachers. 

At the same time, administrative pressure for innovation is 
producing resistance amcng teachers pnd, to a lesser extent, among 
parents. Many teachers feel that ttiey are being piished farther 
and faster than they are willing to go. While they are generally 
supportive of the new programs, they do not seem to fully share 
the superintendent's conoeptic»i of the purpose of those charvges. 
Seme feel that they have not had the time or support to plan the 
new programs adequately and are ^Kucried that they will be asked to 
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do more before they feel that they have mastered the current 
programs. Ihey voice tlie desire for detailed evaluation of the 
innovations, but this may be as sudi an expression of t^ieir desire 
to slew the pace of change as it is a well-founded questiming of 
the value of the changes. Parents express scne aancem that these 
innovations might tend tc be change for its gmi sake, but they 
seem to feel reasonably well served by th' ir schools. In fact, 
they seem to want more genuine choice at high school level. 

Overall, locally initiated choice seems to provide more 
readily available options for parents and students than do the 
state-sponsored choice programs. At the same titne, local programs 
demand strong leadership and hi^ levels of energy and octiBnitment 
frcm teachers. 
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Ibe Sftmol Distxict 

East Burbania School District is a "third-ring" suburban 
district located about 30 miles fran a major netrcpolitan area. 
It serves a geogra^iiic area of 153 square miles with a population 
of about 22,500. Approximately 4,800 K-12 students and 250 early 
childhood education students are enrolled in five elementary 
schools (K-5) , ons middle school (6-8) , and hi^ school (9- 
12) . School enrollments have doubled in the past 15 years and 
continue to rise at the rate of about 100 students per year. Ihis 
growth has been the result of a pattern of metropolitan population 
movement to more distant ocnnunities. The majority of residents 
work in the metropolitan area althou^ a number are enployed in 
three relatively large local conpanies as well as smaller 
businesses. The district employs about 300 licensed professionals 
and 200 other staff members. Turnover in staff is about 1% per 
year. The si:$)erintendent characterizes the ocnsnunity as middle to 
upper-middle income with few truly low-income families and 
minorities. Most members of the school board have served for a 
considerable time; the diair has been on the board for 15 years. 

The goal of the district, according to the board chair and 
administrators, is to provide children with a good basic 
education. The district has not sou^t to diversify school 
programs, but instead has focused on improving the basic programs 
offered in its schools. The board does not permit c^xoi enrollment 
in its elementary schools, although individual students with 
special needs or circumstances may be allowed to attend schools 
outside their geographic attendance areas. 

PsEDEptions of tliB Ifatianale for Qioioe 

Nearly all interviewees saw the state choice program as 
originating from the business comiunity and as being based upon a 
theory of school inprovement throu^ conpetition. Seme believed 
that, in addition, the policy was an indirect measure to 
en-xurage sdiool consolidation in some rural areas. No one 
believed that either of th-ise predicted outcomes vras likely to 
come to pass. The convenience of nei^iborhood schools and 
citizens* attachment to theii* residential ccnonunities make great 



2as explained in ths introduction, "East Burbania" is a 
fictional name for the suburban district in Minn^ota where we 
conducted one of our case studies, ^lecific towns and schools 
mentioned in this section also have fictional names. 
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shifts in enrollment iiiprobable; therefore, districts (with the 
pC36sible exception of first-ring suburte) sisply do not face the 
necessity to ocnpete for students. 

All interviewees without exo^ion were positively disposed 
toward the state choice program despite feeling that the initial 
political rationale (i.e., cost-free reform, inproveroent throu^ 
oonpetition) for the legislation was inappropriate. Ihe board, at 
the urging of the superintendent, voted unanimoROSly to participate 
volxintarily in the program in its first year. Administrators saw 
choice as meeting the needs of a few students vdiose circumstances 
were exceptional — those }A)o had undergone substance aUxise 
treatment and did not wish to return to their previous school, 
vAiose residence was more convenient to a school outside their 
district, who had negative personal experiences in their hone 
schools, and a few vAk> sought academic or specia l education 
programs not available locally. 

Uie reascaTS cited by interviewed parents seem to confirm this 
perc^ion. One parent had sent her child to a parochial 
preschool in East Burbania because none was available in her 
district; she decided to send her child to East Burbania public 
schools to continue the friendships made in preschool. One 
parent's diildren had been socially ostracized beca u se one of them 
had been involved in a scandal. One student was attending school 
in East Burbania vAiile his parents, living tenporarily in an 
apartment in Minneapolis, were searching for a house in East 
Burbania. Tw»j parents sent their children to an East Burbania 
program for learning disabled children after several years of 
dissatisfaction with the p rogram in their home schools. 

Inplesncntaticn 

Program Pf>asg~jn 

The board chair said that the opticxial period, allowing 
school districts two or three years to choose v*iether to 
participate in open enrollment before it became mandatory, was a 
good idea. It allowed ccmnunities to make up their minds about 
and to ^prepare tar choice. 

Information 

All parents interviewed said that they had learned about open 
enrollment throu^ neusgapers or televisicxi. East Burbania does 
inform parents of the deadlines for applications in its district 
newsletter, throuc^ counselors, and at PEA meetings. Few school 
districts, to the knowledge of the superintendent and high scdiool 
principal, actively market their programs. East Burbania does 
have material describing the district that is made available cn 
request to real estate agents and others. The state has 
attenpted to generate publicity by means of press releases, 
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ncytloes on grooery bags, and blllJx)ards, but nam of the parents 
mentioned these efforts. Scne parents felt that their home 
districts had withheld information about other school districts in 
order to discourage participation in open enrollment. TVro sedd 
that their ignorance of deadlines had created a problem for them. 
In general, parents felt that the information avsdlable was 
inadequate. 

East Burbania administrators said that they willingly answer 
inquiries frcn potential transfer students but that they make no 
special effort to solicit interest from residents of nearby 
districts. The district superintendent, v*io chairs the state's 
advisory board en enrollment options, said that the state has 
initiated contact with ccnsnLinity groups and leaders (such as the 
Ufban League) in an effort to encourage greater inner city 
participatic^ in the program. He indicated that informational 
meetings in the cities are now better attended than had been the 
case in the past. 

The board chair said that he had learned of a ccnputer 
program that was being developed by the state to provide concrete 
information to parents about the specific programs a\'ailable in 
the state's schools. He felt that this information would be 
vsiluable but that it would not increase participation 
dramatically. 

Space and Program Availability 

Administrators expressed sane concern about potential 
oversubscription to certain classes or schools. Ihey indicated, 
however, that they had not had to deny or discourage any transfer 
for this reason. 

TransportatiCTi 

East Burbania transports open enrollment students to and frcsn 
the borders of the district on its regular bus routes. Hcwever, 
re^xxidents ccnplained that the systaa has some flaws. One parent 
frcn an adjoining district said that her heme district bus drops 
her daughter off about a half mile walk frcm vAiere the East 
Burbania bus picks her \jnp. Die hi^ school principal indicated 
that most of the out-of "Slistrict students at his school drive 
themselves. The superintendent said that this system does not 
work for many students. There have been requests to relocate a 
bus route for the convenience of open enrollment students, but 
they have not been hcnored. As a result, many parents must 
provide their cmi transportaticn. 

TWO parents made a special point of esaiphasizirig the 
difficulties that tran^xsrtaticxi poses for them. The 
si:perintendent said thdre was a system involving nei^iboring 
districts for reimbursing parents for the costs of transportation. 
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but it vas not clear whether reimbursement was available for all 
participating families. RBdjnbursement is based upon the nmnber of 
days of school attendance, the mileage driven, and the district's 
avera^ cost of bus transportation per mile during the school 
year. Sending and receiving districts pay parents separately for 
the portion of the trip that falls within tlieir districts. It was 
nc3t clear whether there wa^s any reimbursement for the portion of 
the trip outside of either district for students v*io do not ocxne 
from an adjacent districtc This famula requires that payment be 
made at the end of the school year because a district's average 
transportation costs cannot be calculated until school is over. 
While parents and administrators all felt that transportation is a 
real problem, no one had a suggestion about how to oorrecc the 
situation under current state transportation rules. 

TTTfWCt 

In general, interviewees regarded the program as having 
minimal iirpact on the district's educational system as a whole tut 
saw it as extremely valuable to the small number of people who 
participate. 

Participation 

Participation in East Burbania in state choice programs 
occurs at &11 levels of schooling but is greatest at the hic^ 
school level. Nfearly all of the participants live in surrounding 
districts; there seem to be no inner city minority participants. 
The middle school principal said that three students have 
trarsf erred to his regular school prograns through open 
enrollment, and none to his towwledge have transferred cwt. About 
ten students have transferred into the middle school's special 
education programs for learning disabled and profoundly 
handicapped stoidents. At the high school, 13 students have 
transferred in and 4 have transferred out through open enrollment; 
15 participate in the postseoondary program and 10 or so in hi^ 
school graduation incentives. 

It is not clear how much of this participation is a result of 
the state choice legislation, hcwever. Prior to the legislation, 
districts were able to transfer students by imitual consent; many 
of the ^)ecial oducaticai and graduation incentives students 
probably would have transferred withouc the legislation. Ohe 
program for profoundly handicapped children is the result of an 
interdistrict agreemesnt to provide special programs for srasill 
populations with exo^Ttional needs. These ddldren's 
participation, then, seems wholly inae^^^idant of the state choice 
legislaticxi. 

Although there were no data avax^le, both the 
superintendent and the board chair expressed a oonoem that open 
i3nrollme72t is probably less accessible to Icw^incoroe families and 
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students in part beca u se of their lade of knoh/ledge about the 
pirograin and in part because of the costs and inoonvenienoe of 
transportation. The parent of an elementary school child said 
that she knows of three other families in her area v^o would 
participate if transportation were more readily available. The 
hi^ school principal speculated that hic^ school students* 
ability to transport tlisooselves was probably a major reason \^y 
participation at the hic^ school is greater than at other levels. 

Procorams 

The hig^ school principal said that three of his school's 
programs do attract open enrollment students: environmental 
science, vocal music, and grxx^ counseling. As noted, the middle 
school principal nenticmed the appea3 of his school's special 
education programs. But teaciiers, principals, the si^^erintendent, 
and the board chair said that the prospect of gaining or losing 
students through open enrollment did not figure at all in program 
development or nodificaticai. Changes in programs are made, they 
said, for the benefit of currently enrolled, and local students. 
Ihe board chair said that he would be oc»ioemed about loss of 
studmts only if it reflected a defect in his district's basic 
educational programs. He noted that current reasons for students' 
leaving East Burtania did not indicate that such a problem exists. 
He, the superintendent, and cpe principal observed that some 
small, rural districts have made program changes to ke^ students 
from leaving. 

Ihe hic^ school prircipal and board chair noted that the 
postsecondary program had encouraged the Uhiversity of Minnesota 
to offer i n troductory college courses at several high schools 
around the state, incliiding their own. Both were enthusiastic 
about this development. 

Finance 

Because the numbers involved in the state programs are 
relatively small, the sv:^)erintendent and board chair said that 
choice has no effect on East Burbania's lo^g-range financial and 
facilities planning. Ihe district has not developed new programs 
to attract out-of -district students, and state and federal grants 
have not been sou^t or received fur this purpose. Ihe board 
chair did etqpiress sone concern over the high costs of educating 
the handica^jped students cone into the district; state money 
is not sufficient to educate these students. However, he values 
these programs enou^ that he will try to keep this issue off the 
board agenda and out of the public eye if the numbers of such 
students increase dramatically. Ihe si:perintendent indicated that 
East Burbania does bill the home districts for the e>ccess costs of 
ed u cating the profoundly handicapped students. 
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The sipesrintendent scatjeid that qjen eiiroilnsent has bsoame a 
financial issue in a snail nurnber of distxicts. In JSountain Ixion- 
Buhl, a decision to close a smll high sdiool led all fcwt V-tJ^lve 
sttdants to transfer to a high school in tha nei^iboriiY^ Viit^irda 
District. In response, the Mountain Iron-Buhl board r&c^«ned the 
school, and about half of the students returned. Aoooniing to the 
superintendent, in another district.. Mound, the failure for 
several years of a bond issue led to large class sices that 
motivated many Msund pax^ts to tz-cuisfer their children to scdiools 
in nearby Qrono. 

Parent Participation 

The superintendent perceived parents of open enrollinent 
children to be reasonably involved in their children's schools, 
me very process of changing districts usually requires a 
oonoemed parent. The high school principal, while examiixing a 
list of incoming open enrollment students at his school, noted 
that several of their parents were among his most active. With 
one exception, the parents interviewed said that their level of 
participation in school had liot changed after they novEd their 
child to East Burbania. One parent, however, said that she had 
beocne less involved because she was no longer fighting her hone 
district to provide an c^jpropriate special education program for 
her child. Neither the superintendent nisr the board chair felt 
that the mere coasters of choice programs was sufficient to 
stimulate appropriate im»olvement among parents. 'Ihe board chair 
said that better infaniaticxi about alternatives and parent 
trail Jjig were necessary to encourage parent participation in 
choice and in their children's schools. 

Work Load 

Ihe superintendent indicated that the ciioice programfs do 
involve an increase in paperwork that falls partly on central 
office staff and partly on school counselors. The state has 
provided clear procedures and assistance in conpleting required 
forns. Ihe hi^ school counselor said that while the open 
enrollment program requires no more work than registering any 
other student, the graduation incentives and postseoondary 
programs entail ccaisiderable additionsd work for him. He feels 
that the additional work is worthwhile since he can provide a 
wider range of alternatives to students, especially to those 
having problens, and can therefore do a more effective job in 
counseling them. Teachers said that the programs iit^xDse no 
additiorad burdens upoi them; in fact, they do not routinely find 
cut which students are in their classes by means of exercising 
choice. 
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Athletics 



Teadiers and principals expressed saae ooncem aJxut the 
transfer of students through open enrollment in order to 
participate in varsity athletics. The state interscholastic 
athletic association has rul^ss prohibiting recruitment, but sane 
thcxight that an athlete might leave his/her own school to have a 
chance to be a nesiiber of a state tournament caliber team. Ihe 
ocnoem is that such transfers might msan that local students 
would not have as a great a chance of making the team. No one, 
hcMBver, vas aware of ary actusd instance in vAiich this had 
happened. In fact, the board chair said that his own sons, v;ho 
are umi ije titive swimners, would not even consider enrollj ' Xf in an 
adjacent school district that has a chanpionship swinming team 
b eca u se of their strong attachment to their home ccnsnunity. 

ReocomGndations and Reflecticns 

Nearly all of those interviewed reocmnended that choice be 
adopted to meet individual children's needs rather than as a vay 
of promoting oanpetiticm for students. The former, they claim, is 
hew cKioioe will actually bo used, anyway. Khether this limited 
use of choice is inevitable or the result of school districts' own 
efforts to protect themselves against the possibly disruptive 
effects of significant enrollment shifts is not at all clear, 
however. It may be that school districts have, fcy limiting 
information to parents and tacitly agreeing not to ooirpete with 
one another, attenpted to diannel the original intenticxi of tlie 
inter^district choice progr a ms in this less threatening direction. 

NO one interviewed regarded the current inter-district dioice 
program as an e^ecially important, wide-ranging, or threatening 
reform. Some interviewees said that any original concerns they 
may have had siuply have not panned out. In a district that is 
corandtted to evolutiaiary inprovement rathea: than revolutionizirg 
the status quo, choice m its current form is really a non-is^sue. 

The school board chair reccnmended that choice be inplemented 
with ocvisiderable local planning and involvemert. Teachers and 
parents urged that participants in choice p rograms not be openly 
identified as such. Ihey believe it is best to treat them no 
differently than any other students. Parents, the sippxintendent, 
and the board ciiair reccnnended that more energy be put into 
informing parents about their options. And parents were 
concerned about the diffitjulty and cost of transportation. 
TJhiversity cooperation was thought to be especially iitpcrtant to 
the success of the postseooidary program. 
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Nev Gotham is one of three Minnesota cities operating under 
desegregation guidelines. Ihis means that the school district may 
use racial balancse as a criteria for accepting or rejecting 
inter-district transfers. Thus far, no interdistrict transfers 
have been denied an this basis, but relatively few have been 
requited, for two main reasons. First, stxdents in suhurban 
districts around New Gotham generally prefer to stay vdiere they 
are, like their counterparts in other suburban districts 
nationwide. Second, urban stucitents have so many options within 
the city itself under New Gotham's controlled choice program that 
there is little demand for transfer outside the district. (In 
fact, nore students transferred into the district than out of it 
this year.) 

In effect, then, all the action in New Gotham is occurring 
within the school district itself. For this reason, our case 
stucSy foQised primarily on New Gotham's intra-district controlled 
choice program. 

Nsb GotLam Public Schools 

Serving a city of over 200,000 inhabitants, the New Gotham 
Public School District has 40 elementary schools and 14 secondary 
schools. As the chart below indicates, both the overall student 
papulation served by these schools and the proportion of minority 
students has been rising rapidly over the last few years. 

student minority percent 

po pulation populaticai minority 

1980 32,283 8,363 25% 

1985 31,516 10,770 34% 

1990 35,730 15,495 43% 

The breakdown for the 1990 minority population is as follcws: 
blacks 16.4%, Hi^anic 5.8%, Asian-American 19.6%, and American 
Indian 1.5%. The Asian-American pcpulaticai is the fastest 
growing. 



^As explained in the intixjduction, "New Gotham" is a 
fictional name for the urban district in Minnesota where we 
conducted one of our case studies, specific towns and scdiools 
mentioned in this section also have fictional names. 
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Partially because of this rapid minority growth, a number of 
New Gotham's schools were cited by the state in the early 1980s as 
being out of ccnplianoe with racial balanoe guidelines. In 
re^x3nse to this state mandate to desegregate the sdiools, New 
Gotham developed its controlled choice program. 

The OevelGiiDGnt of CScxitcoUed Choioe 

At the time of the desegregaticvi mandate, Gotham already 
had one magnet school, Daniel Elementary, a general enrichment 
magnet that had been established in the mid-1970s. The district 
decided that establishing a number of other magnets and letting 
students choose among them would be the best way to addrefv; the 
problem of racial imbalance. Ihe superintendent at that time 
divided the city into five ccnnunity areas. Each area had a team 
of administrators, school staff, and parents to help plan the 
program, determine the locati(»i and focus of the magnets, etc. 
Beca u se of Daniel's success in achieving racial balance, the 
initial inclination was to "do another Daniel," that is, to create 
a number of other general enrichment magnets. 

In the middle of this process, howe^/er, the Fi:$)erintendent 
retired, and New Gotham hired a superintendent with prior 
experience in designing and administering the develcpnnent of 
magnet programs in urban areas. Oonvinced that a variety of 
^iecial focus magnets (math/science, humanities, performing arts, 
Montessori, etc.) would be such mere effective in generating 
voluntary student movement than a general enrichment magnet 
r^jroduoed over and over again, the new siperlntendent swayed the 
ocnnajnit^ groi^ in that directic»i. 

Accordingly, in 1984 six magnet schools were ^tablished, all 
elementary schools: gifted/talented^ humanities, creative arts, 
technology, and two science/mathematics technology magnets. (The 
idea was to start at the elementary level and vrork up to junior 
and senior hic^ schools.) Start-i:p funds for changes at these 
schools — additional teachers, new materials and equipment, 
building renovation, staff development, etc.— came both fron state 
desegregation dollars and federal magnet assistance grant money. 

The district has added new magnet sd7.ools eadi year. 
Decisions regarding the locatic^ and focus of these schools are 
guided by the goal of maintaining racial balance. VJtien district 
administrators determine that racial balance could be enhanced by 
turning a certain school into a magnet school, they collaborate 
with school staff, parents, and ccnnianil^ leaders in determining 
a magnet focus that will both reflect cccinun.\ty needs and attract 
students frcn across the city. 

Currently, about half of New Gotham's 40 elementary schools 
are "totad" magnet schools, meaning that every child in the school 
is involved in the magnet program, and the other half of the 
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elesnentary schools are traditional neighboriiood schools. All 
seoondary schools are partial magnets, or ^)ecialty schools, 
neaning that the school offers a s^>arate magnet program in 
additlcn to the traditional secondary school curriculum. 

Mochanics of Nsv Gotham's Ocxitrolled Choice Program 

In New Gotham, no child is sinply assigned a school by the 
district. Rather, every year, all parents have the opportunity 
to choose a school suited to the ii.terests and needs of their 
children. Their cations include a large variety of magnet 
prograne as well as traditional neighborhood schools. (In the 
case of seccHviary schools, a single building serves as the 
neighborhood school and the magnet.) To help parents decide, the 
central office distributes voluminous information on all the 
schools (see liiformina Parents , pp. 40-41) . 

On the application form, parents list a first, second, and 
third dioiije school. If their first choice is not granted, the 
second choice is automatically considered, and so forth. Those 
who do not get their first choice are put on a waiting list for 
future consideration. If they get none of their choices they are 
generally reassigned to a nei^iborhood school. 

The criteria for allocating seats in schools are fairly 
conplex. First, of course, is school building capacity. Second 
is a racial balance guideline, the "15% rule": No school's 
percent of minority students may exceed by more than 15% the 
percent of minority students in the district as a vhole, ^ch 
currently is 43%. Third, preference is given to students living 
in the attendance area of each magnet school. (There are several 
"citywide" magnet schools with no attendance area preference.) 
Certain magnet sdiools have other selection criteria as well: 
tier preference (first preference to those in the neighborhood, 
second preference to those in surrounding areas, third preference 
to others) , sibling preference, preference for previous e)q)erience 
(for *>toitessori and other programs with distinctive educaticml 
philosophies) , etc. 

Two criteria not generally used are "f irst-coroe-f irst-served" 
and academic performance. Architects of the controlled choice 
program felt that using f irst-coroe-f irst-served would give unfair 
advantage to those parents with the thee and vherewithal to 
shepherd their application through the system. And only certain 
gifted/t2der<ted schcx)ls are allowed to base admission on test 
scores. 

If a school is oversubscribed, applicants are categorized ty 
priority level (race, geography, etc.,) and then randomly 
selecjted; those not selected are put on a waiting list. It is 
crucial that the selection process be open to the public, said 
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one adndnistrator, to forestall all suspicion of favoritism or 
conruption* 

Ihe district provides transporb'ition for all students, using 
either school buses or city Ixises. 

Mai n Issues 

Finance 

Intra-<iistrict student inovezr£f>t does not seriously 
ocnplicate the budget process in New Gotham, as does the state^A^ide 
inter-slLstrict plan in a feu districts, because no funding is 
transferred out of the district. 

Hcwever, althou^ no exac^: figures Viiere mentioned, district 
personnel maintained that their intra-district choice program was 
expensive to inplement and is e39)ensive to Tnaintain. Major 
estpenses include start-i:^ ooe.ts for transforming schools into 
magnets, administrator time 'for planning and record keying, 
provisim of inJonriation to parents, and transportation. 

New Gotham has been experiencing a budget crunch over the 
last co^le years. The ma:ln finance problem in this district is 
getting enough money and finding enough space to serve the rapidly 
growing student population. 

Participation 

For a number of reasons it is difficult to determine exactly 
how mar^r students are ac:tively choosing to change schools. 
Nei^iboihood elementary schools are constantly being transformed 
into magnet schools. licM does one count students who stay in the 
school after the transformaticai? Are students \A)o attend a magnet 
school in their attendance area coreidered transfer students or 
not? In hi^ schools, the picture is even fuzzier; since magnet 
and regular schools are in the same building, there can be 
significant overlap between the two programs. 

Even allowing for a large margin of error, however, the 
participation rate in New Gotham is inpressive. One administrator 
familiar with controlled choice plans in other urban areas said 
that typically about one third of students will choose a school 
outside their attendanue area if traiisportation is provided, and 
this has been the case in New Gotham. (He questioned, however, 
the use of participation rate as a gauge of choice: "I don't 
think that nose-counting is a valid way to measure the impact of 
the program.") knottier administrator said that on the elementary 
level about half of the students attend maqnet schools and half 
attend neighborhood schools. 
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Wtiatever the exact, figures, it is clear that participation 
in New Gotham is many tiioes hic^ier than statewide participation in 
open enrollment, vAiidri is less than 1%. 

Another significant fact about student p^urticipation is that 
the percent of vAiite and minority students applying to magnets 
mirrcors almost exactly the percent of \ijhite and minority sbadents 
in the district (57% vihite, 43% minority) . The aoo^Jtanoe rate is 
exactly the same. Apparently, the ccmnonly stated oc»cem that a 
dispropnrtionate number of white middle-class students would be 
taking advantage of magnet options is not borne out by the numbers 
in New Gotham, althouc^, as disraissfvi in the next section, there 
are sane cokioems about participation among the very poorest 
families. 

As es^lained above, ^/oliintary desogregaticm was the principal 
motive for the district's adaption of a controlled choice program. 
Rather than assigning studeiits to schools based on racial balance 
f cannulas, the district transformed out-of -balance schools into 
magnets in the hope that they would attract enough nonminarity 
students to ccnply with desegregation guidelines. 

In this respect, the program has been a notable success. 
Ihus far, all magnet schools have attracted an acceptable mix of 
students through voluntary choices rather than mandatory 
assignments. 

However, there is sane sentiment among sted^f at inner city 
neighborhood schools that although controlled choice has helped 
achieve equity for many minority students, it has overlooked those 
most in need: "Oioice solves a lot of desegregatioi problems in 
the areas where they exist, but, frankly, it does not readi those 
hard-core poverty families," asserted the principal of oie such 
school. A teadier at the same school concurred: "It's not that 
choice is bad, but it's irrelevant to this population." Their 
point was that many families in their school attendance zone live 
ir fAidti distress fron poverty, uneaaployment, crime, extremely high 
mobility, broJcen hones, inability to speak Biglish, and a number 
of other factors that choosing a school is so lew on the priority 
list as to be virtually nonexistent. 

To the extent that choice has any effect cai inner city 
neighborhood schools, that effect may be negative, because the few 
students who transfer to mgnet sdiools are generally the best 
ones, those who oone from families aware of their options and 
motivated enough to take advantage of them. "We've lost many of 
our top-level kids, the ones who can be the models in the 
classroon," said the principal. This skinning process have a 
detrimental effect on the school as a whole. 
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Another equity issue raised by parents and staff at 
nei^^iborhood schools conoems 6peci2a treatioent of sagnet scixols, 
and particularly gifted/talented schools. Ihe pero^Jtion is that 
magnets get more looney than neighbcuhood schools, and that there 
is a cap on class size at magnets and not at neighborhood schools. 
To a certain extent, their resentment seems justified, because 
magnets do receive extra funding for equipment, ackUtional 
teachers, planning time, staff develcpnent, etc. 

HcK^sver, staff at magnets tend to bristle at the suggestio 
that they receive special treatment. 'Ihat's a myth," said a 
principal at a gifted/talented school, pointing out that most of 
the school's extra funding was for start-up costs. "All we do is 
we re^sect the students, we have high estpectaticns, and we get 
results." A neighborhood principal agreed sonevtot, citing a 
leveling off of funding disparities betwaen magnet and non-magnet 
schools. Also, there never has been a cap on class size at magnet 
schools, according to a district adndnistrator. Sonetimes a 
magnet school may have smaller classes tlvm a neic^iborhood sc^iool 
because of racial balance guidelines, but this was never the 
result of arry class size policy. 

Whether magnet programs get special treatment or not, there 
are often more students wanting to enroll than there are available 
slots. Gifted/ talents schools in particular are always 
oversubscribed. (Turning an inner city school into a gifted/ 
talented magnet is an "iron-clad guarantee" of attracting white 
students, said several administrators.) Invariably, scnte parents 
ocnplain each year about getting put on a waiting list. In fact, 
the portion of parents getting their first choice of magnet 
schools has dropped markedly over the life span of the program: 



'Ihis diminishing portion of first-choice acceptance is a result of 
twD factors: general overcrowding and increased participation in 
tl-ie p rogram. Obviously, if there is less room in the sdiools and 
more people trying to mate choices, the chances of getting into a 
particular magnet school are lower. 

However, as a counselar at a gifted/talented school pointed 
out, as long as there are plenty of fine schools to d oose from, 
the waiting list at any given school will not be outrat^ jously 
Icng; at his school, it was manageable. Several other respondents 
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noted tliat as long as the systean is perceived as fair, the 
existence of waiting lists will not be considered a serious 
drawback: "When you're not given your first dioioe, that's life," 
said one principal. "You don't always get ^t you want." 

school Proc rrams and CSanpetition 

The recent interest in educational choice in America derives 
in no small part from our hic^ regard for free market oonpetition. 
Under the current bureaucratic system, so the theory goes, there 
is no incentive for schools to upgrade prograns and curricula. 
Ik3wever, if schools have to vie for custonsrs (i.e., students) 
like any other business, they will have anple incentive to 
in^axFVB, to diversify, to find their in?rket niciie. Either do so 
or go out of business! 

Uhfortunately, the ccaitrolled choice program in New Gotham 
sheds little direct light an this theory. Without doubt, many 
schools in New Gotham are better than they were, but these changes 
cannot be attributed to the open market. Schools did not decide, 
under the pressure of oonpetition, to upgr^-^e their programs. 
Rather, New Gotham's plan was designed by cne district as a means 
of desegregating the schools. For the most part, the district 
designates certain schools as magnets, determines v^t kind of 
prograns they need to develop (in collaboratiai with school staff 
and oonnunity groups) , and provides initial funding for 
improvements. In sum, choice did not lead to iiipro\ ' programs; 
rather, inpfoved programs led to expanded choice for students. 

Having said this, however, we can attest that competition is 
flourishing in New Gotham, at least at the magnet schools. The 
magnets oonpete with each other for students. Schools that gain 
students gain extra teachers. Also, each individual school is 
respaisible for attracting enouc^i v*iite and minority students to 
oonply with racial balance guidelines—another motive to ccrpete. 
Having tasted the fruits of choice, parents are pressing for yet 
more choices, adding public demand to desegregation mandates as a 
motive for school diange. 

Principals, teachers, and counselors at magnets seem 
generally to have responded with gusto to this ooipetitive 
atmosphere. Ihey liJce the diallenge. "Ihe teachers knew they 
have to teadi," said one respcaident. "You have more active 
parents. I'm convinced the teachers teach better." 

School personne . also spend a lot of time considering hew to 
pronote their schoo? s so as to attract more students. No one 
shied away fran des ribing school activities in business terms: 
public relations . E. rketincf . promoting , rssmtlog, selling the 
school, and, on the other hand, parents shoopincf around for 
schools (specially eleitentary schools) . As the principal at a 
business/math/scienoe magnet said, "I thr'nk conpetiticm does make 
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a difference, fte've pulled seme kids in fron Martel. We're doing 
yihat we really cedl recruiting. We spent a great deal of money, 
time, and effort on \spgraflht3 the science department." Hib 
counselor at the same school said, "We have really changed our 
attitude in that we are recruiters. I think we've 2Q.ways been 
friendly, but we're getting mare friendly. I think we market, 
sure. I think public relaticsis is good. I think it ijoiproves the 
sci)ool." Recruiting efforts at this school include spending much 
more time with interested parents, giving more school tours, 
putting togetl^ a pairphlet and a slide show, and going to feeder 
schools to prcroote their programs. 

Oentral office administrators also view ocnpetition as a 
positive force. Discussing a ccnnunicaticais magnet that is in 
danger of falling cut of ooroplianoe with racial balance guidelines 
(it is on the "wrong side of town" and is having trouble 
attracting white students) , an adminis'crator said that the school 
sinply had to do a better jc^ of prcncting its p rograms, maybe 
even to change its focus in respoise to the pressures of 
ccnpetiticn. At another school, an open educaticai school that 
was rapidly losing students, the district provided sans 
additimal funds for inprovement on a "one-time-csily" basis, with 
the understanding that if the student population didn't start 
increasing, the school would close. Student enrollment went back 
up, proving that there is still a market niche for that kind of 
program if it is done right. An administrator mentioned the 
creation or a popular new program, the work-site kindergarten, as 
a result of marketplace forces. This is a kindergarten located at 
a place of business; the ocnpany provides the i^oe, the district 
provides the teacdiers, and parents provide transportaticai. Thi*; 
program has drawn lots of parents frcni the suburbs: "If you 
create a market, people will respond, " said the administrator. 

As positive as ocnpetitive forces have been in New Gotham, 
however, several problens locm. Two of them are overcrowding and 
the budget crunch. Ihe business/nath/scienoe magnet mentioned 
above attracted an additional 70 students through its prcmotion 
efforts. It was supposed to get two extra teachers as a zesult. 
However, because of the budget crunch, the sciiool actually lost 
teachers. It won't take too many e)q)erienoes liJce that to 
discourage schools frcm active recruiting efforts. Indeed, at 
least (xie nei^^iboihood sciK)ol occasionally engages in what mi^t 
be called "inverse recruiting." Ihe school is so overcrowded — 
despite the fact that it offers no specia.1 programs or prcmotions- 
-that staff members scmetimes advise needier students to enroll in 
magnet programs v^ere they would be better served. 

A teacher at this sdiool also mentioied an ethical dilemma 
that my acocnpany oarpetition in the public schools. Ihe school 
wants to ke^ its best students for their value as role models for 
other students. But school personnel do not want to persuade such 
students to stay at the school, knowing they would be better off 
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els&ilysre: don't want to be in the pociticm, and 
professior\ally you v?an't j/ut yourself in the position, of telling 
a child or a parent lies r>r distortions in ordez: to keep theu. 
But you do want to say we have a good program and we want your 
child to stay. You have to tell theon that maybe there'll be 
snaller class sizes or seme special programs that we can't offer." 

As this teacher's ccnsnents make clear, the enthusiastic 
resporse to conpetition does not extend to all the neighborhood 
schools. When asked whit effect choice has had on programs at his 
school, the teacher answered, "N<3ne at all. We're always making 
changes and adaptationfi, but not in response to the magnet 
program." Ihere are t^ basic reasons for this lack of response. 
First, as was roentioried above, the school is overcrcwied anyway. 
Second, school personnel spend so such time and energy deeding 
with the basic survival needs of students that little time is left 
over for pedagogical innovation. "The circumstances that our 
youngsters deal with are probably pretty unimaginable tc most 
middle-class sorts of families or teadiers who don't see those 
kinds of things on a day-to-day basis," said the principal. She 
mentioned children who have been kidnapped or seen a parent 
nurdered, who have been abandoned, who miss weeks or months of 
school at a tims when their parents move, wtio don't know hew to 
use the toilet, who don't know their last names, who cannot speak 
English, and so on. Uhder conditions like these, sdiool personnel 
do not spend too much time worxying about responding to 
ccn^ietition. 

Exo^ for extreme cases liJce this one, hcwever, catpetition 
does secaoRS to be having a positive iitpact on personnel and 
programs in New Gotham. 

The opportunity to help transform a traditional school into a 
magnet school— with adequate funds to do the job ri^t—has 
galvanized seme teachers. One district administrator vAio had been 
a teacher when her school was turned into a magnet called the 
opportunity "a shot in the arm": 

People were really enthusiastic about having an opportunity 
to plan a program centered around an area that they were 
really interested in and beginning from the ground up, and 
have the kind of money to actually support the ideas to 
develop the curriculum and to buy the materials and equipment 
and inplemsnt a program that had been in their dreams. 

She also mentioned that teachers in a traditicaial school that 
hg><yw« a magnet who do not feel comfortable with the new focus 
have the opportunity to transfer elsewhere, while teachet^ in 
other schools who are excited by the focus may apply to teach at 
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thB new i&agnet. Diis policy ensure^ tt^t iQ06t> teachers at a 
developing nagnat sdhool will share a cxaunitmsnt to its success. 

Another teacher at a husiness/inath/scienoe magnet spoke of 
having been "revitalized" ki/ the opportunity to develop a nev 
program and learn nsM technology after 20 years of teaching the 
same old material in the same old way. 

Scros teadiers do caution about the possibility of burn-out, 
working long hours after school and on weeikends and giving \ip 
sunners to fashicsi a new program. Said cnG, "It's heavy duty in 
terms of the ocnsoitirent and the time and the work and the 
headache. ... So the burnout rate can be really dramatic." But 
most sesoed genuinely excited about the opportunity. 

However, there is an undercurrent of resentment among staff 
in sane inner city nei^iborhcod schools at the special treatment 
of magnets, especially over the perceived cap an class size. The 
resentment dees not run de^, because inner city teachers know 
that their colleagues at magnets work just as hard as they do, or 
maybe even harder given the time and effort it takes to develop a 
program, but it is something to be noted. 

Transportation 

As mentioned earlier, transportaticai is provided to all 
magnet schools in the district, either by school bus or city bus. 
District personnel maintain that this is a crucial feature of any 
equitable choice program. "You can't offer options to people and 
not provide the means of them getting there," said ona 
administrator. "Ihat's got to be part of the package." 

Of cGurse, living up to this mandate does not ocne cheap. 
"Transportaticai is extremely expensive," said an administrator. 
"Ihere's no guestiori about that." Ihe major expense ocnes from 
busing thousands of students outside of their attendance zones. 

The only limit on transportation ooicems the neic^iboxhood 
schools. Originally, the district did not provide transportation 
to a nei^ibochood school in another attendance area. Thus, if a 
family with a child in a nei^iborhood school moved from one 
attendance zone to another during the school year, the child would 
often have no way to gisit back to the original sdiool and would 
have to switch to a new one. Unfortunately, family mobility is 
extremely hi^ in seme areas of the city, and this policy 
effectively ensured that some children would be attending four or 
five different schools each year. To curtail this kind of 
educational instability, the district last year implemented the 
Mobility Project in certain attendance zones, vAiereby 
transportatioi is new provided back to the original neighborhood 
school for the balance of the school year for children who move. 
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Inf oarming Parents 



Ihe district provides an enomo us amount of inf onnation to 
parents. Central office administrators: 

• Seni out to every resident in the city a 16-page newspaper 
with inf onnation on the magnet program as a vAiole, 
descriptions of every school, tlios lines, a map of the 
district, an application form, and so forth. 

• Give on-site presentaticns to early childhood education 
groups. Head Start programs, public libraries, private school 
organizations, PIAs, lew income housing ocxmunity centers, 
and other graape, 

• Take out advertisements in major nssiispapers, 

• Pun bulletin boards on cable access TV. 

• Produce videotapes of eleanentary, junior hi^, and senior 
high prograss scheduled to run on educational TV on a regular 
basis. 

• Send flyers home with every student in every school. 

• Require each school to publish a series of articles an choice 
in the school newsletter. 

• Do a press release to all local media. 

• Use interpreters during public appearances to reach non- 
Qiglish speaking residents. 

• Translate the most lir4;:ortant parts of their publications 
into five languages (Spanish, Hmcaig, Lao, Cambodian, and 
Vietnamese) . 

• Do mailings to ethnic organizatiois. 

• Slip a promoticHTal mailing into everycaie's water bill during 
the sunmer months to try and notify people who have moved 
into the district after the April application deadline. 

In addition to the information provided by the district, 
individual schools issue brochures and pai!|)hlets as part of their 
promotional campaigns. They also hold op^n houses and parent 
inforroation ni^ts, make visits to feeder schools, give tours, and 
speni a lot of time an the phone describing programs to interested 
parents. 

Of course, as with transportation, providing this ranch 
information is time-owisuming and very expensive. Hcwever, such 
an investment is considered a necessary oonponent of a fair choice 
plan. 

De^ite this abuixlance of infon^jition, scne parents still 
slip throu^ the cracks. "We work very hard to try and 
ccnnunicate to everyone, but there are certainly scroetimes people 
that we miss," sadd an administrator. Inner city residents— 
those who could benefit most from the program— are the ones most 
likely to be missed; they may not have a TV or go shopping or read 
mail or newspapers. Still, it is hard to imagine what additional 
st^ the district could take to reach these people. 



Incidentally, several zespor ^ ^nts mentioned the opposite 
problen: too mudi information because there are getting to be too 
many choices, especially at the elementary level. "I thihic that 
there ocmes a point vdiere offering too many options can be too 
confusing," said one parent. She liked the idea of having sane 
basic options in content focus (science, humanities, creative 
arts) or learning approaches (Nontessari, fundamental, 
gifted/talented) . "But vAien they start splitting hairs with 'Is 
it math and science basic, * *Is it math and science technology, ' 
then I think it starts to get confusing for parents. . . . The 
brochure gets thicker, and reading the brochure gets harder." 

Ihis was not a widespread view by any means, but it may be a 
point wQri±i considering in the overcdl design of a o^trolled 
choice program. 

Student Achievement 

Even thou^ the student populaticai is getting poorer, K-12 
scores on districtwide achievement test have increased 14% over 
the last four years. An administrator gave three possible reasons 
for this achievement. First is the Mc^ility Project allcwing 
students whose parents move to remain in their neic^iborhood school 
(see Transportation . p. 39) . Seoc»d is a oonmitment to staff 
develcpnent based an the effective schools movement. 

Ihird is the controlled choice program. This administrator 
believed that vdien schools ccnpete for students, it only stands to 
reason that teaching and programs will inprove, oontriliuting to 
increased student achievement. 

Parent Involvement 

Virtually everyone we taI3^ to, frcn district administrators 
to parents, believed that dioice has led to greater parent 
involvement in the magnet schools. "The fact that they can choose 
their program, I think, helps the parent beccnte more involved with 
what is going on. Because it was an act of choice, they feel 
therefore vested in the school," said a parent at a 
gifted/talented school that had 350 parent volunteers at a school 
with 650 students. 

Granted that the level of involvement at magnet schools is 
quit^e high, one still needs to ask v^ther this is because maiy 
eOready-involved parents choose magnet schools for their children, 
or because the act of choosing a school pronpts parents to be 
iiA/olved. If the answer is the former, that raises the 
possibility that many of the most motivated parents will be 
clustering in the magnets, leaving the neic^iborhood sciKX>ls 
without active parent groups — a possibility made palpable by the 
abolition of the PTA several years ago in a nei^iborhood school 
for lack of interest (the PTA has since been reestablished) . 
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Of course, this is only a worst-case scenario. Quite a fe^ 
parents firmly believe in the oono^ of the neighborhood school, 
choose to keep their children there, and stay active in school 
affedrs. At one neic^iborhood school, for exanple, there is a 
parent resource center, the first of its )dnd in the state, vdiere 
parents with preschool children can get educational materials far 
use with preschool children at hcne, as well as food, clothing, 
and other basic necessities. Obviously, as many of our 
re^>ondents pointed out, the success of schools in involving 
parents — and in educating students— will depend in no small part 
on the enthusiasm and ocKnoitment of the people involved. Any 
program can only be as good as the people run it. 

Sunnarv of Controlled Choice 

By most accounts, the controlled choice plan in New Gotham 
has been a success. It has aoconplished its main goal, vol^jntary 
desegregation (althou^ seme administrators warn that if minority 
growth in the district continues at its current rate, suburban 
districts will eventually have to be included in the plan) . Many 
innovative p rograms ha\'e been itrplencnted in the schools. 
Schools are actively ccnpeting for students, and students and 
parents are actively shopping around for schools. Many school 
personnel seem genuinely excited by the opportunity to develop 
innovative programs and to promote their schools. Student 
achievenent and parent involvement are \jp by most accounts. Ihe 
district has installed full transportation nnd infoxmaticn 
systems, two touchstc»^ of a thorou^ coniaitment to choice. 

Ihe only dissenting voices were those in inner city 
neighborhood sdiools. There was scne resentment abouv the special 
treatment accorded magnet schools. Ohere was consem about the 
effects of Rkimning the cream off the student body. Most 
iofxartantly, there was the sentiment that choice was irrelevant to 
the people in these neighborhoods, to the neediest and most 
disadvantaged students, in other words, to those vAio perhaps could 
benefit most frcm the plan. Ihe solution to this problem is not 
clear. It could in mean eventually turning all schools into 
magnets, as in some cities around the country (most notably 
Cambridge and East Harlem) . It could mean maintzdning some 
schools as nei^^iborhood schools (after all, many parents want to 
send their children to neighborhood sdiools) and giving them 
additional funds on a par with what the magnet schools get. 
Whatever the solution, the status of neic^iborhood schools is 
SGRiething that developers of cesitrolled choice programs must take 
into consideration. 

A final question for policymakers persists. This choice plan 
was acoonpanied by the provision of additional funds to designated 
schools. How much of the success of the plan is the result of 
conpetition amcaig schools and choice among parents and students, 
and how much is siisply the result of the old-fashioned practice of 
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putting monay into the sdiools? Kow this questioi is answered 
will loake a differencse in the develcpraent of future pzx)grans. 

Statewide Cfaoijoe 

As e>^lained above, by far the nest ccaisequential form of 
choice in New Gotham is the intra-district controlled ciioioe plan. 
Kcwever, we did ask sane of our respondents questicans about the 
statewide postsecondary options and inter-district open enrollment 
plan and. 

Postsecondary Options 

Teachers and counselors at the aie hi^ school we visited 
generally approved of the postsecondary options program for 
students who were» ready for it. However, they cautioned that it 
could pose serious problems for unpr^)ared students. 

In the first year of the program, sane parents were overeager 
to get free college credit for their children. A nuinber of 
students suffered as a result. Fifteen students from this hig^ 
school did not graduate ber;ause they failed a college course. 
Another student got such lew grades in the college courses he took 
that his GPA was too lew to get into a prestigious college that he 
wanted to attend. 

In 1988, the postsecondary opticas program was amended so 
that only students with a 6 average or better could participate. 
Still, the counselor said she discourages juniors fron taking 
college classes, and tries very hard to screen seniors so that 
only those who can succeed will participate. 

Ihe principal, teachers, and counselor all said that loss of 
funds for students who take college classes was no factor at all 
in coisidering whom to reconniend for the program. 

Open Enrollment 

Although few of our respcandents had any direct expecienoe 
with open enrollment, th^ did provide seme interesting insists 
into the p rogram. One administrator declared that the inpetus 
for Minnesota's choice program came primarily fron the Minnesota 
Business Partnership: "Arguably, there's one reason and one 
reason oily we have choice in Minnesota, and that's because of the 
activities of the Minnesota Business Partnership." Ihis groip of 
business leaders cenndssicHied a study fay a California consulting 
firm (for $250,000). The study cedled for school restructuring 
initiatives— many of vMch have not occurred — ^along with 
postsecondary optiois and open enrollment. Ultimately, the 
governor, his education ccniaissicHier, and business leaders sold 
the idea to ttie public, and it was embraced as a distinctively 
Minnesotan approach to school reform. 
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Bss^xsidents cited man/ of the sane argumsnts heard in the 
literature abcut the loerits and disadvantages of choice. Itwse in 
favor said: 



• Choice creates a climate in \iAiich the schools nust beormp 
service- and custonter-GKiented, serious about satisfying 
people. "Choice makes sciiools sit up, take notice, and work 
hard to attract students," aooording to one respondent. 

• Ocnpetition makes schools better. "School staffs ccne to 
understand that their ric^t to exist in the universe is on an 
almost daily basis challenged by their effectiveness," as an 
administrator put it. 

• Choice can foster cooperation as well as ocnpetiticsi among 
school districts. 

• Choice gives schools a reason to eaiperiment with nev 
programs. 

• One size does not fit all. Parents and students get to 
choose, fron a variety of different schools, one that fits 
their needs. 

• Choice can lead to equal opportunity for disadvantaged 
students. 

Ihose opposed said: 

• Choice sounds good politically, but practically it will make 
little difference. More money for programs vxsuld make a real 
difference. 

• Students will transfer for all the wrmg reasons: sports, 
friends, convenience. 

• Choice poses a threat to seme fine small rural districts, 
vAiidi may be forced to consolidate. Even if that doesn't 
happen, schools with declining attendance will be forced to 
cut opportunities for the students left behind. (One 
administrator suggested funding the resident as well as the 
receiving district for transfer students for the first year 
or two of the program to offer seme stability to districts 
losing students.) 

• Choice jeopardizes loyalty to schools, vAiich in turn may 
jeopardize loyalty to oonvtunities. 

• Choice disn;$>ts the district budget process. 

• Without adequate arrangements for tran^xartaticai and 
infannaticn, choice will not be equitable. Some New Gotham 
administrators felt that the state policies in this regard 
were inadequate. Regarding tran^xsrtatioi, for exair^le, one 
administrator said, "Ihe provision of transportation to the 
[district] border is ridiculous. It^s a bureaucratic 
fiction." 

• Choice is expeansiwe, if you do it ri^t. 



The follcKATing statansnt by a district administrator providas 
a fairly good sumnary of feelings toward open enrollment and 
tcMard ciioioe in general in New Goth8sa: 



I have great confidence in choice being a portion of the 
answer on refonn and inprovemert, and being a portion of the 
ansMsr on racial balance and equal o|]portunity. I'm always 
careful to point out it's not sufficient. Representations by 
Cavazos and others, Bennett before hijn, notwithstanding, I 
think it does a great disservice to the choice agenda to 
politicize it and to represent it as the bargain-basement 
alternative to school refonn. School refona requires 
additicml money. 
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CSDICE IN mnAiA 



K-12 students in Indiana have some cpportunities for dioosing 
their sciiool, but these capportimities are relatively limited. For 
exanple, the state's transfer tuition statute (IC 20-8.1-6.1) 
enables a student to request a transfer frcm the resident district 
to another district if the student would be better aocanoodated in 
the public schools of the receiving district. If the petiticxi is 
appraved, the resident district retains state aid for the stoident 
but must pay the student's tuition to the receiving district. 
Relatively few students take advantage of this option. In 19^0, 
for exanple, 1,290 out of Indiana's almost 1 million students 
transf ened to another district under the tuition transfer 
statute. 

Also, several urban areas in Indiana have magnet programs. 
For exairple, students in the Indianapolis Public Schools may 
choose fron among Montessori, performing arts, humanities, 
math/scienoe, or several other school options. HcMever, unlike 
those cities with oorprehensive controlled choice plans— vAiere all 
or mast schools are magnets and all parents automatically receive 
information and s^lication forms— parents in Indianapolis must 
request application forms, and their options are relatively 
limited. 

Of course, Indiana students can choose to attend a vocational 
program. But again, options like this exist in every state and 
generally are not ccmsidered to be significant choice programs. 

New choice options are emerging, however. The state has 
adopted a postseoondary enrollm&rit program that lets high school 
students take college courses for both seocndary and 
postseoontoy credit. Rlso, three Indiana districts are new 
experimenting with versions of intra-district open enroHment. 
Policymakers around the state are keeping their eyes on these 
programs to see if the time has arrived for expanded student 
choice in Indiana. 

Postseoondary BiroIbK.it 

Indiana's PcstseoMidary EJirollment Program gives 11th and 
12th grade students an opportunity to take courses at "eligible 
institutions"— accredited Indiana public or private 
colleges/universities that grant a baccalaureate or associate 
degree — for both secondary credit (twards graduation) and 
postseoondary credit. Students must meet with a r^aresentative of 
the school corporation to discuss issues such as the student's 
eligibility' in the program, the courses in vAiich the student is 
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authorized to enroll, and the financial obligations of the student 
and the school under the program. 

Students are responsible for applying far admission to the 
postseoondary institution. Most inportantly, students are 
responsible for paying tuition to the institution, and state aid 
to the student's district is not affected. (In this respect, 
Indiana's program differs markedly frcm ocnprehensive p rogr a ms 
such as Minnesota's, in vMch the state covers the student's 
tuition by reducing edd to the school district.) Ihe program has 
established guidelines for f inancied assistance to participating 
students based on need; to date, however, no funds have been set 
aside for this purpose. 

Intra-District Open EnrtDllment 

Bartholcnvsw Consolidated School Oorporation 

Elementary, middle, and high school students have the option 
of atterding any school in the district that, in the opinion of 
the students and parents, best meets the educaticml needs of the 
student. Ihe school oorporatiai provides no transportation; all 
tran^xsrtation must be provided by either the student or parent. 
Transferring students are ineligible to ocnpete in school sports 
if the transfer was made primarily for athletic purposes or as the 
result of "undue influence" (i.e., recruiting). 

Requests for transfer are granted unless they uUl result in 
overcrowding or an imbalance in class sizes. At the grade school 
level, overcxx3M±Lng means exceeding an enrollment cap, defined as 
one student more than Prijne Time or districtwide guidelines for a 
given grade. And neither hi^ school may gain more than 100 out- 
of -attendance-area students. If transfer requests to a particular 
school exceed capacity, a drawing will be conducted to establish a 
priority list and transfers will be granted to the extent that 
space is available. 

In 1990-91, the program's first year, 260 out of the 
district's 4,183 elementary students (6.2%) transferred to a new 
school. Figures were unavailable for the hic^ school level. 

Vinoennes Oonrounitv School Oort»ration (VCSC) 

Ihe VCSC limited choice policy is available for elementary 
students only. (There is only one middle school and one high 
school in the district, so intra-district open enrollment is not 
an option at these levels.) Parents may enroll their child in an 
elementary school other than their designated attendance aorea 
school, but their applica-Lion is subject to the follcwing 
critisria: Randan student selection will be used on a space 
available basis; preference will be given to handicapped children 
vA» are already' transported by special bus to another district and 
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to siblings of handicapped children; and potential transfer 
students f ran outside the VCSC would not be given consideration 
for admission into the VCSC until all requests for local stoidents 
are honored. Parents nust provide tran^)Qrtation for students 
att^Mling a sciiool other than the attendanoe area school. 

In 1990-91, the program's first year, 82 students originally 
raguested transfers. KoMSver, 26 of these requests were denied, 
26 other students withdrev/ their requests, 4 left the district, 
and 3 moved into the new attendanoe zone. So overall, only 23 of 
the district's 1,681 elementary students changed schools. 

Metro politan School District of Washincrtcgi Township 

Wgishington TcK>mship has a choice program for elementary and 
middle-school studants. (As in Vinoennes, there is only one high 
school in the disti'ict.) Ihe limited choice pr ogr a m for 
elementary students became operational in the 1989-90 school year; 
the middle school option will begin in the fall of 1991. 

Since the Washington Township choice program has a longer 
history than the programs in the other two districts, we visited 
the district to examine the program in more detail. 

The District . Washington Township is a suburban district 
located 10 miles north of downtown Indianapolis, nie district 
ocnprises seven elementary schools, three middle schools, and one 
hic^ school, serving a total of 9,808 students. While the 
district is predcndnately ocnposed of middle and li^iper-middle 
inoone families, the ccnnunity includes scrae faioilies (7%) on rent 
subsidy and free lunch programs as well as sane of the richest 
families in the state. Appro)dLmately 68% of the district is 
white, 29% is black, 2% is Asian-American, and less than 1% is 
Hi Formic. 

Mechanics of t h& Limited Choice Program. Parents may apply 
for their children to attend an elementary or middle school 
outside of tlieir assigned attendance area within Washington 
Township. Transpartation is provided for all students accepted in 
the lijoited choi e program. Parents must submit applications to 
the school disti ict between April 1 and May 1 to beocnie eligible 
for participation in the program the follcwing year. All 
applications for eadi grade-level in a given school are p3aoed in 
a pool of applicants by May 15. Onoe it is determined that 
classrocro ^oe is available, the names of the e^licants are 
drawn by lot to establish the order for acceptance. Parents are 
notified of aco^jtanoe or non-acc^jtanoe by mid-JUly. 

In order for an application for the choice program to be 
accepted, two conditions raust be met: (1) Classroom space must be 
available, which requires that the projected class size of the 
transferee school be no larger than the district average class 
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size, and (2) racial balance nust be mintained, vMch requires 
that the resulting change in racied balancse does not cause the 
receiving cr sending sdiool to rise above cr fall bolcM the 
district average ratio of blade/white student enrollment by more 
than 5%. If the superintendent approve and ^aoe is available in 
the receiving school, exceptions to the racial balance provisic»i 
nay be made for those students who have siblings in a special 
education program within a school, when extenuating nedicsLl or 
personal circsintstvices exist, or for those students vAio have 
siblings previously acc ep t e d in the school under the limited 
choice program. 

Developntent of the T.flfit^ Choice Procnram . According to a 
district administrator, the idea for a choice program occurred 
during discussiois of redrawing school attendance areas due to the 
opening of a new elementary school in the fall of 1991. In order 
to meet the expected r^istanoe of sane faznilies to the new 
school, the district decided to give parents a choice of 
elementary schools to attend. 

Principals in Washington Township offered other reasons for 
the developaoent of the limited choice program. Seme suggested 
that it was the need to isprove racial balance; others thcu^t the 
district was just follcK/ing the national trend. One principal 
noted that the district contains two distinct types of elementary 
schools: traditional and individually guided education. Over the 
years, parents have expressed oanoesm that one type may be 
educationally superior to the .sther. To this principal, choice 
says to the parents "see, they're both good." Ihis principal 
believes that choice does not equalize the playing field — it tells 
parents that the playing field has been equal all along. 

A district administrator ccninented that choice is not a means 
to drive school infjroveaoent. Indeed, he stated that the market 
driven aspect of choice makes for vnwarranted ocnpetition, which 
does not suit the oollegial ethos of Washington Township. Choice 
is seen here as a ocnnunity service rather than as a means for 
school i J n a .-o v e i iient. To this administrator, "choice puts us in 
tune with serving our customers in tlie district." Ihe notion of 
ccnnunity st.'rvioe was r^ieated several times throuc^iout the 
interviews, even to the point of bending the rules of the choice 
p rogr a m. He noted that the district's eaq^licit "window of 
opportunity" to apply for the limited choice program (April i - 
May 1) is occasionally ignored: "You can't blame the deadline as 
a reason to reject sememe — we are a service industry." 

Inplementation . According to a district administrator, only 
a few problems have acocnpan^^d inplementaticxi of the program. 
Transportatioi has beocme more ocnplex, maintaining the racicd 
balance is becoming increasingly cumberscme, and the special 
education provision (v^tiereby siblings of students in the special 
education program can be admitted to the same school as the 
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^•Marial education student, regardless of the other liadted choice 
criteria) has proved difficult to naintain. Funding has not been 
a ccnoeiT) because costs are relatively low. Ihe district only 
needs to pay for brochures and other pranotional materials. Ihe 
primary expense, transportation, has been funded through increased 
local property taxes. 

Ihe principals coranented that the initial orchestration of 
the program can be difficult, pointing to details such as keeping 
track of new students and maintaining bus schedules. Principals 
also disaiFWfti other problems. First, they felt that many parents 
have been discouraged by the racial balance criterion. Because of 
this criterion, many parents do not believe they have any choice 
at all. Principals also noted that the families that have made a 
choice to move to a new school need extra attention— they have 
taken a risk by ccming to a nsw school and need additional help to 
adjust to their new surroundings. Rjrther, the principals felt 
that the deadline for application has been somewhat troublesone, 
that "you really have to do a good 'p.r. ' job to tell a parent 
they miFw>d the e^lication deadline." 

Another problem arises vAien students request to move back to 
their hccte school. Effectively, once students are accepted into 
the limited choice program, they sust reapply to the program (and 
face the same race/spaoe critericsi) if they wish to leave. 
Finally, there is a concern among scnie of the principals that 
parents may not really understand what it is that they are 
choosing in the limited choice program. One principal asserted 
that the differences between schools within Washington Tcwnship 
are so minimal that moving a child without having a very specific 
reason may do more harm than good. 

Results . While the program has been well received by the 
ccnnunity, it has been utilized in moderation; There are 4900 
students in grades 1-5, and in the first year of operaticxi there 
were only 146 applicaticxis to the program (107 accosted) . Ihis 
year there were just 141 applications (79 accepted) . This minimal 
program participation does not surprise the district 
administrator. He noted that the main function of th^ limited 
choice program is that **we dcn't want folks to feel liJce they're 
being held down," which doejs not necessarily mean that the people 
in the ccnnunity ye^nt to choose *Tew schools. Certainly, they are 
not applying in droves. He noted that applications to the program 
may increase next May, when the new elementary school is scheduled 
to open, causing approximately 800 students to be assigned to new 
schools. With the threat of farced reassignment, many families 
may wish to choose for themselves which sdiools theJr children 
will attend. 

Overall, both the principals and the district administrator 
are very satisfied with Washington Township's choice program. As 
one put it, choice has enhanced the school system by saying to 
parents, "We value your iiput and decisi^is." 

lis 
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A number of themes with inplications for policymakers have 
@onerged in our case studies of choice programs in Indiana and 
particularly in Minnesota, \ghidi has the most extensive choice 
program in the nation. Bear in mind vAien reading theje lessons 
that choice programs are very young in both states; those involved 
in the programs may have very different icpressions several years 
frcm now. 

• The ptese-in, voluntary appooaA. to statewide open enrollmaik 
in Mimesota was a constziactive way to allay Hie f eacs of 
dnioe officnents. Voluntary participation gave sk^Ttical 
schorl boards and superintendents the chance to observe the 
experience of others, and convinced many of them that 
ccnoems over a mass exodus of students, school closings, 
and loss of jobs v&ce unfounded. 

* Altjoou^ choice is grounded in tho hp.Lief tta^ ccB|>etitiGn 
betueen arhools %iill fuel ±aftravBaa±, aary respcndents noted 
HaA, the iaplenentation cf dboioe has been SKXxnpanied by an 
incxease in Gocperaticn. Sane believed that greater 
cooperation was a f cm of self-protection on the part of 
school districts, others that there was a tacit agreement 
among districts not to ccnpete, still others that educators 
were sinply more interested in collaborating to serve 
children than in ccnpeting amcxig themselves. Ihe 
desegregation/a^trolled choice plan in Minnesota's urban 
district was an exc^ion; parents and teachers in that 
district seemed to thrive on the challenge of inproving and 
prcnoting their schools. 

• Relatively few students are transferring to new schools under 
inter~ or intEa-distrlct open enrollment, taut few respcndants 
viBMQd this limitprt particdpation as an indictnant a£ choice. 
Host respondents viewed open enrollment as a valu^ible way to 
meet the needs of students with i^pecial problems and 
interests. They also viewed choice as a parental ric^t worth 
having, even if few parents exercised that ri^t. 

* liiezG an extensive magnet tar^^rmt ptugLdi n offering diverse 
qpticns is the basis for intxardistrict choice, student 
participacticn rates are significantly hig^i^er. Between one 
third and om half of all students participate in the urban 
district's cmtrolled choice plan, for exanple. 
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tzansfer to oilier srtinnls for tbB wrcng zeascns, psrticularly 
athlfikics. Ohere seeaos to be no hard evidenoe of abuse of 
choice for rwn^educaticnal purposes, hcMever. Oonnunity 
attaoimsnts and friendshipe seem to mil-^.tate against use of 
open enrollment for any but tiie most ocii|)elling of reasons. 
Incidentally, other respondents felt that the reason for 
transfer was irrelevant and should be the business of the 
students and parents. 

wpTBMiga of i^m^i-ofi studcfit participation, inter-district 
ciuioe bas had little iniBct cxi school districts* financial 
status or planning edacity. Ihe only exo^jtions nentic^ad 
were cases liJce Mountain Iron-Buhl, Minnesota, involving 
highly unususd circunstanoes (in this case, protest over a 
school closing) . Moreover, the exercise of parental choice 
in situations like this one miq^t be viewed as having 
positive educational and politicad effects. 

Ouioe is not a cost-free education refom. Many respondents 
felt that to acconplish the goal of better schools for all 
stLdents, a choice program should include funding for school 
inprovement, tran s por t ation, marlceting, and Increased 
administrative costs. One reason for the success of the 
intra-district controlled choice program in the urban 
district is that these program oonponents are adequately 
funded. One reason why inter-district open enrollment has 
not had greater iirpact on schools in Minn^cta is because 
little new funding was provided. 

I^nviding txanGportaticn to all studsnts lAo choose new 
ociiools is ea^iensive. Failing to provide txanGpartation 
■ates tiiese cptions less aooessitale to low inoone families, 
under the urban intra-district program, transportaticai is 
provided for all students within the district, but this 
policy costs a lot of money. Uhder the statewide open 
enrollment program, no tran^xsrtation between districts is 
provided. The state offers aid to Icw-inooroe families, but 
many do not know about this aid or fail to take advantage of 
it. Also, many families are too poor to provide their cwn 
transportation but not poor enough to qualify for aid. 

Iac9c of effective oomunication about ciioice options to 
pm tai ts of all racial, eOmic, and socioeocxvxnic badogrounds 
raaains a key conoem. Ihe Minnesota Department of Bducation 
is making some attenpts to inform parents but has been given 
no budget for this task. Nfeither the rural nor the suburban 
district we visited actively marketed their programs, nor did 
they know of many districts that did. Seme parents felt that 
their home districts withheld information about other 
districts to discourage participation. Even in districts 
li3ce the urban one, where the central office and the schools 
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make extensive— and ej^^ensive— attenpts to provide 
infonnaticn, the pero^ion was that sane people slipped 
through the cracks, particularly Icw-inocms or non-iiiglish- 
^)eaking residents. 

Re^mdents in t±e udxai district iKse troubled by rypnial 
ttudlM i t for Bagnet schaols: extra funding, extra teaciiers, 
and tlie perceived cap en class size. Also, there was scms 
concern that magnet schools attracted the best students away 
fran neic^iboriKsod schools, thus removing potential role 
models for the stucla^its left behind. 

Although Exxne resjx n d es i^ suggested tliat qpen avoUment may 
oxxurage pozents to seek CHnerdiip of sciiool programs, most 
agreed that it did not si^iif icantly affect parent 
iiNolveBent. Parents \^ were active before choice remain 
active, vAiile vminvolved par&iits tend to remain luiinvolvad. 
Ihe urban district was an exception, vAiere most respc^idents 
felt that the magnet program had cmtributed to greater 
parent involvement, at least in the magnet schools. Having 
diverse programs and genuinely free access to them may create 
an esqpectaticsi among parents that th^ have a ric^t to be 
involved in their children's schools. 

Neither inta?- near intra^-district cpen enrollBGnt has yet 
been a significant incentive fcr scfaool isptovement. None of 
the districts we visited in Minnesota had made any attempts 
to inisrove or diversify school programs as a result of inter- 
district choice, and according to most re^xxidents, few other 
districts had done so eit:her. Ndr had the intra-district 
open enrollment plan in the Inliana district prcnpted 
significant dianges. Apparently, the pressure of 
ccnpetitica:^, the prospect of gaining students through 
superior programs, and the threat of losing them throu^ 
inferior mes have not yet served to stinulate innovation. 
Hcuever, it most be remembered that the programs are all very 
young. 

Altliau^ intet>district dioiae has received all the publicity 
in Mimesata, the most significant cbolce activity seeos to 
be occurring inside particular districts, for zeascns 
unrelated to the statewide plan. The rural district has 
undertaken a number of significant innovations under the 
direction of the superintendent (decentralized budgeting, 
magnet programs, year-round schooling) . Ihe urban district 
has instituted a cotprehensive magnet program for the 
purpose of desegregating the schools. However, both of these 
efforts predated the statewide choice initiatives. The urban 
district also provides funds to schools for inprovement 
efforts, scmething the statewide program does not do. 
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If the pmpoGQ of rh ^ipp is to stisulatb tte is{>l£xt£ntcdd£ri 
of new and differoit. educatixxBl pcogcBBS, strong leader^iip 
by adBinistratcas is iaportazit. In both the rural and uriaan 
districts, vAiere program e39)eriiQentatlGn is flourishing, 
siQ)erintendents and principals have played a significant role 
in encxuraging ciiange. By contrast, in those districts where 
administrators do not have a strong ccranitnent to innovation, 
inter- and intra-district c4»ioe plans seean to have marginal 
effects on educational programs. 

TbB reakction of teadieEs to ocfaool iafzovenent effects can 
vazy ftoa eshilareEtiion tso turn-out. Radesigning a curriculum 
or transforming a traditioned sdiool into a magnet school 
requires a huge investoaent of time and effort on the part of 
teachers. In the rural district, this effort— unsupported by 
funding for planning or staff development or equipment— vas 
aoocnpeuiied by some resistance and frustratioi an the part of 
teachers. In the uriaan district, teachers— supported by 
federal magnet school grant money and de&agregation dollars — 
often thrived on the opportunity to create new programs. 

Despite T participation, -ttie absence of funding, and 

tie rather insignificant iaiBCt of cfaoioe cn scix»l 
iBszoveuGnt efforts tibus far, most xe^mdoits raoEiinBd quite 
f^Ncrably «ii«ynoori tauard open eRcoUaait. Ihey thought it 
might encourage sane parents to seek cwnership in school 
programs, pronpt scrae teachers to reexamine their programs, 
and redirect seme schools toward a service orientation. Ihey 
saw CMioe as an extremely valuable way to meet the concrete 
needs of a small number of families and students. Ihey liked 
the principle of giving parents and students more options, 
even if only a few of them took advantage of those options. 
Recognizing that choice alone is not a panacea for inferior 
schools, they believed that it is a worthy and promising 
policy. 
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Itim^ste State Deciartmait of B^^Aicki 

Name of Interviewer 

Position of Interviews 



H ow long have you warked in this position? 
V ihat are your primary responsibilities? 

GbjectivB l/Ratianale fcr Cboioe: 

Khat factors do you believe lad to the decision to inplement 

school choice in Minnesota? 

Vftiat do you think that school choice can acconplish that the 

traditicnal educaticsi system could not? 

Gbjective 2/lBi)l taimLdL ion: 

What prcA)lems did the state face in iitplementing the various 

dioioe programs? Wliat factors facilitated successful 
inplennentaticHi? 

Gbjective 3/FiiianDe: 

Were there great disparities in per-ptpil eiqaenditures across 

districts prior to open enrollment? 

How were these disparities addressed in the inplementation of 

open enrollment? 

Please explain the funding mechanism for students transferring 

from one district to another? 

Were state siqsplements added to existing state aid to cover 

additioial costs of education in more expensive districts? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of this approach? 

What impact does choice have on districts' short- and long-range 

financial planning? (e.g. , hiring, equipnient, school 
o^istruction) 

How are these difficulties being addressed? 

What state funds are (jazmarked for choice programs? 

How has special educaticai and federal funding fit into this choice 

plan? 

What difficulties have you encountered? 

What financial costs of choice have been assumed by parents? 
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C3bjectLve 4/B3uity: 

What efforts have been made to ensure legitimate choicae for poor 

families within the state? 

How nudi transportation aid is available? 

Who is eligible for these funds? 

What pcrticm of a student's transportation costs is covered 

through these funds? 

How have transportation costs affected the participation cf 

poor families in choice programs? 

Hew does transportatioi reimbursement work for low inoane 

families? 

Is socioeoonoidc status a factor in participation in choice? Hew 

about race? 

What reactioTS have you haJ from parents and/or students who are 

not allowed to leave schools because of racial imbalance? 

If negative, how do you plan to acMrPss this prbblera? 

Have students in rured districts benefitted from choice? 



Hew has the limitaticai of access inpeded effective use of 

choice options in rural districts? 

What efforts have been made to increase access to choice 

options for' rural students? 

Have any schools or scdiool districts suffered extensive loss of 
students or funds as a result of choice initiatives? 

What has been the impact of these problems? 

Have any schools or sdiool districts shut down as a result of 
choice? 

If so, what iiipact has this had an students, parents, 

teachers? 

Have any schools ccsisolidated as a result of choice? 
Was this an expected result? 



Objective 5/Parent InvDlvenent 

What role has the state played in ensuring that all parents are 

adequately infomed about educational options for their children? 

Have additional people been hired to handle these 

responsibilities? 

How naich has this effort cost thCi state? 

How suooessful has this effort been? 

Vlhat difficulties have you encountered in ensuring 

ocnpr^iensive parent awareness of choice across the state? 

How does the state ensure that children who do not have strong 

parent advocates sre not left behind in declining schools? 

Are parents becaning rwrvi involved in the children's education as 

a result of the choice initiatives? 

If so, how do you know? 

Gbjective 6/Scfaaol Vvagraas and Qirrlcula: 

What changes have occurred in school programs and curricula as a 

result of choice? 

How have these < ti.'.nges been funded? 

Which programs are most popular? 

How have p r o gr a ms and curricula changed to meet the specific needs 

of minority groups within the state? 

What has been done to make urban schools more attractive to 

suburban district students? 

How suooessful have these initiatives been? 

Are schools or districts that are losing students actually 

changing programs and curricula to be more ocnpetitive? 

Gbjectiw 7/ Student ^rticjfBtisxi/Oaibaaiiesi 

What reasons do students give for changing schools? 

"^len students do elect to transfer, can they choose a specific 

school within the nonresident district, or do they just apply to 
the district as a vtole? 

If just the district as a vdiole, how has this policy affected 

inter-district choice? 
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Khen students transfer, how long do they cxxiEidt theoiselves to the 
new district? 

one year? more? less? 

What effect does this policy have on district planning? 

What nf forts have you made to assess the effect of choice on 
studFJtt outoones? 

What effect has choice had on student perf omanoe? 
What effect has choice had on student attendance? 



Objective 8/State and Local Inberactian; 

Have existing state rules and regulaticais interfered with the 

attenfsts of schools and school districts to develop innovative 
programs? 

What has the state done to assist local schools in their 

efforts to change (provide waivers, eliminate requirements, 
given them more flexibility, etc. } ? 

Has choice had any effect, cn state testing requirements? 

Objective 9/Final Questions: 

In your opinicsa, is choice working? 

Have there been any unanticipated problems aooonpanying the 

iirplementation of choice? 

athletic recruiting, for exairple? 

What advice would you have states that are interested in adopting 

school choice? 



Scfaool Dist3dcts/0entzal Mninistxatifin 

(This interview protoool vbs developed for sdiool districts in 
Kinnesota and was modified for interviews in the Indiana 
district.) 

Name of Interviewer 

Position of Interviewee 

Circle ane.i Urban Rural Suburban 

H ew larq have you worked in this position? 
W hat are your primary respcaisibilities? 

dTjective l/Raticnale fcr Choloe: 

Vihat factors do you believe led to the decision to iirplement 

school dhoice in Minnesota? 

What do you think that school choice can aooaiplish that the 

traditioial education system could not? 

Gbjective 2/Ghoioe Programs and lEDpIenentaticn: 

What types of choice programs do most students in your district 

participate in? 

I ntra-district choice 
Inter-district choice 
___Post-secondary enrollment options 
A rea learning centers 
H i^ school gradijiation incentive 
O ther: 

What probleinis did your school district initially face in 

inplerosnting choice programs? (e.g., lack of personnel, finances) 

Hew have these problems been resolved? 

Vttiat local/state efforts were made to facilitate successful 

inplementatim? (e.g. , increasing personnel, specific prograiis to 
inform parents; relaxing local/state policies, waivers) 

local efforts: 

^state efforts: 

Has "limited access" to schools due to racial imbalance inpeded 

the effective iirplementation of choice options in your district? 

y es (if yes, what has been done to esq^edite voluntary 
n o integration?) 

Have parents eD^nr^ssed ooicems about this? (if yes, how have 

parental concerns b^n addressed?) 
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What local/state efforts have been made to increase acxsess to 

choice options for rural students? (How suooessful have they 
been?) 

^local efforts: 

___state efforts: 

VJhat local/state efforts have been made to ensure access to choice 

for low inocne families within your district? (Hew successful 

have they bean?) 

loczd efforts: 

___state efforts: 

Gbjective 3/Scixx>l r^in> and Finanoe: 

How has school choice affected long rai^e financial planning for 

your district? (What problems have been encountered? e.g. , 
oonstructicai, consolidation, transfportation) 

How are these problems being addressed? 

What role have local, federal, and state funds played in 

ijiplementing school choice cptiois? (e.g. , new programs, 
transportation) 

Have special education funds been iised to support school 

choice? 

y es (if yes, how have they been used?) 
n o 

Do parents get reimbursed for transportation costs incurred as a 
" result of participation in school choice? 

y es (if yes, how does the reiinbursement plan work?) 
no 

Does the reimbursement plan limit participation in choice 
programs for low inoDP students? 
y es no 

What other costs are associated with school choice that might 
limit the participatioi of students from poor families? 

Objective A/SdkKol Oioiae and Barticipacicn: 

Have many students in your district opted to participate in choice 

programs? (if yes, hew many?) 

VJiat reasons do stu ents/parents give for selecting to dnange 

schools? 
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How has the "year-by-year" aoo^jtance policy of students affected 

participation in school choice? (no difference, iricrease, 

Has there been a difference in student attendance with school 

choice? 

y es (absentesism \3p7, down?) 
no 

Has your district or any schools in your district suffered 

extensive loss of students or funds as a result of open 
enrolliDent? 

y es (if yes, v^t has been the effect? e.g. , consolidation, 
no school closings) 

Objective S/School Rnograms and Dsriaila: 

What changes have been made in school programs or curricula as a 

result of choice? (Is there increased differentiation in 
progs . /curric .? ) 

Htiw have these programs been funded? 

Which of these programs have waiting lists? 

dsjectlve e/Parent IlxuQlvssit: 

What steps did your district take to inform parents about school 

choice options? 

Has parent involvement increased as a result of these efforts? 

yes 

no 

What has the district done to ensure that children vAio do not have 

strcxig advocates ?re not left in declining schools with lew per 
pspil expenditures and poor guEdity of education? 

Gbjec±±ve 7/Sctoal Climte: 

What affect has school choice had on your job? (e.g., more 

administrative responsibilities, development of new programs) 

How has school choice affected the attitude of: 

administrators: 

teachers: 

school boaixi mombers: 
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Oixjectdve S/Rcap-ic): 

In your opinion, is cS»ioe working? is it a good program? wh 

Have theare been any unanticipated outocroes? Wiat are they (e. 

affect on athletic recniiting, other)? 

What advice do you have for school districts that may vrant to 

inplsnent school choice? 
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School Distzicts/Scfaool Perscnnel 

(Ihis interviev/ protociol was developed f cor school districts in 
Kinnesc'ta and was modified for interviews in the Indiana 
district.) 

Name of Interviewer 

Position of Interviewee 

Circle one: Urban Rural Suburban 
Grade level: Elem. Middle Hig^ Sch. 

Hew long have you worked in this school district? 

What is your position and vAiat are your primary responsibilities 

Hew has the inplementati-Cffi of choice inpacted your job? 

Gbjective 1/Raticnale far Qioiae: 

What factors do you believe led to the decision to iitplement 

school choice? 

What did people believe school choice would aoccnplish that 

the current educational system could not? 

Gbjective 2/Studaxk EhroUmait: 

Hew many (what percentage) of your students have left their 

residential school to participate in the: 

Intra-ddstrict Choice program 

Inter-district Choice program 

Post Secondary Ihrollment Options program 

Area Lesamng Centers 

Hi^ School Graduation Incentives 

What have been the greatest factors contributing to the success 

these p rogr a ms. 

What factors have iirpeded successful implementation of these 

programs? 

What is the demographic make-ip of students opting to change 

schools throu^ choice opticsis? 

Urban, Suburban, Rural 
Socioeconomic level 
Race 

Eleamentary, Secondary, ___Post Secondary, At Risk 

Academic performance (low-^average — above average — gifted) 
Female, Male 

What reascais do students (or their parents) give for selecting a 

different sdiool? 
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Gbjective 3/State and Srfml Finanoes: 



What have been the financial costs of choice far the school 
diistrict/school within each of the options areas and what are the 
primary costs associated with each program? 

Intra-district program 

Inter-district program 

Post Secondary Ehrollment Options program 

Area Learning Centers 

High School Graduation Incentives 

How have rural districts benefitted from ciioioe? 



How has the limitation of access iiipeded effective 

use of choice options in rural districts? 

What efforts have been made to increase acce s s to 

legitimate choice options for rural students? 

Wfere there great disparities in per lAspil expenditures across 

districts prior to choice? 

How were these di^)arities addressed in the 

implementation of choice? (Were state supplements 
added to existing state aid to cover additional 
costs of educaticsi in more ea^pensive districts?) 

How has district rein^xirsement based on per p^il 

amount of the home districtis state aid worked in 
inplementing choice initiatives? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of this 

approach? 

Have any .«3chools or school districts closed as a result of choice? 

If so, what inpact have these closings had on other 

schools within the district? 

How are long range district finanoes iirpacted by choice? (e.g., 

school constructicm) 

_ How are 'chese difficulties being addressed? 

Gbjective 4/School PEograos and CUrrixaiLa: 

vaiat dianges have occurred in school programs and curricula as a 

result of choice? 

How have these changes in program and curricula been funded? 



\^ch of these programs are most popular? 



Do schools/school districts share new programs and curricula? 

If so, \A)3it exanples @xist of this exchange? 

How have programs and curricula changed to meet the specific need 

of minority groqps within the state? 

ySrtSLt has been done to maJce urban schools more attractive to 

suburiaan districts? 

V&iat evidence exists that schools or districts that are losing 

students are changing p rograms and curricula to be more 
ocnpetitive? 

How successful have declining schools been in 

bringing about qualitative changes in their 
educational programs? 

Gbjective S/Bgaity/Des e greyation: 

What success have you had in creating programs that result in 

voluntary integration? (e.g. , white students busing into 
predcninantly black urban schools?) 

What reactions have you had frcn parents and/ or students who 

are not edlowed to leave schools because of racial ijnbalance? 

If negative, how have these problems/concerns been 

addressed? 

Is socioeconcRdc status a factor in participation in choice? 

Do you monitor participaticai in choice by socioeconcniic 

status? 

What have you learned about addressing the needs of 

lower SES students? parents? 

Objective 6/Bar<ental InvDlvesiEnt: 

What role do school districts play in informing students of their 

educational options? 

Have additicyal pec^le been hired to handle these 

responsibilities? (if so, \Aiat is the cost?) 

Hew successful do you believe your parent involvement 

initiative has been in ensuring that parents are 
informed about choice initiatives? 

What efforts have been made to assess the effectiveness 

of your paxrent information program? 
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Has parental involvement increased as a result of choice? Him are 

thsy becGDiing more involved? 

Hov has choice inpacted parent involvement among poor, uneducated 

populatims? 

Objective 7/Stuclesit PezfcBCBonae: 

What evidence do you have to suggest that choice inpacts student 

perf omanoe and success? 

Which studlents seem to be benefitting most from dioioeV 

Urtan, Suburban, Rural 
__SocioeoonQniic level- poor, xniddle class, upper-micJdle 
class 
Race 

Elementary, _Secondary, _Post Secondary, At Risk 

Female, Male 

abjective 8/School Culture: 

Haw has choice iitpacted the roles and responsibilities of: 

Teachers? Administrators? School Boards? 

How has choice irrpacted the attitudes and coranitments of: 

Teachers? Administrators? School Boards? 

How do you know? 

What difficulties has choice posed for school district 

administrators? 

How are these difficulties being addressed? 

How was planning for new programs and curricula aoocitplished 

in local schools and school districts? (e.g. when did it take 
place? WSsre teachers paid? Was participaticai voluntary?) . 

What staff develcpnent initiatives were supported throuic^ the 

iD|)lementaticm of choice? 

How has ^)ecial education and federal funding fit into this 

choice plan? 

Objective B/Tcanspartatim: 

How has limted access (transportation) iirpeded choice 

initiatives for students in the state? 

Have parents eaqpressed concerns about these issues? 

If so, vAiat efforts have been made to address these 

oonoems? 
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How does transportatioii reirobursanent wark for low inocne 

families? 

Does the reisDaursemsnt approach (rather that paid 

up front approach) exclude poor families frcm 
participating? 

Gbjective 10/RCap-tp: 

What have been the intended cutocntes of choice? 



___ How have these outocnes been measured? 

How is the post-seocndary cptions program measured? 

Has there been any effort to e>qpand this program to 

apprenticeships and vocationad programs? 

Khat positive and negative unanticipated outcones have arisen? 
(e.g., athletic recruiting) 

Hew are negative outocnes being addressed? 

What advice would you have for states that are interested in 
adopting school choice? 

Vhat oust a state do if choice is to be successful? 



Minnesata School Distxicts/Paraxts 



Name of Interviewer _„_^ 

Circle one: Urban Rural Suburban 
Grade level: Elan. Middle High Sdi. 



Objective: To learn Jdbat pezents HnxiK. about choice; bas choice mads a 
diffcxenoe in lisir invDlvanent or their child's attitude, grades. 



How did you learn about school choice programs? (e.g. , info fran 
the district, state?) 

Whidi choice program is your child(ren) participating in? (e.g. , 
open enrollnent, post-secondary, area learning center) 

Who made the decision to enroll your child in this program? 
(parent only; parent/child) 

Why was the decision made (e.g. , to change schools)? 

Why did you choose the school (or program) ycu did? 

Was this sdiool (program) your first choice? (out of hew 

many?) 

What is different for your child (ren) in this school (program) as 
opposed to his/her last school? 

Sinoe your child (ren) has changed schools, have you seen any 
difference in his/her* attitude about school? (What do you think 
is making that difference?) 

What about their grades? (Why?) 

Are you more involved in school activities new that your child has 
ciianged schools? (why? hew?) 

What do you thirik about choice? 



erIq 



Mimesota Sfimol Uist3dr±s/StaKknts 

Name of interviewer 

Circle one: Urban Rural Suburtan 
Grade level: Elem. Middle High Sdi. 



dsjective: To learn yAiat staidents think about choios; has choioe made 
a differenoe in thpir attitudes, grades. 

Which choioe program are you participating in? (open enrollment, 

post-seoc^idazy, area learning center) 

V!ho made tlie decisiai to enroll you in this program? (parent 

only; peurcnt/child) 

V3hy did you/your parent choose the school (or program) you did? 

Was this school (program) your first choice? 

What is this school (program) lite? How does it ocmpare with the 

school you were in before? (e.g. , teachers, students, class work, 
hcntswork) 

What makes the difference in this school (program) for you? 

Has your attitude changed about school? What about your grades? 



